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CHAPTER I. 



L 



On leaying the pretty little village of Ma^on, and >yinding his 
way along the side of the* mountain behind which the sun sinks 
to rest, the traveller finds himself pursuing, for many hours, a 
load lined with vineyards, which rises and falls with the undu- 
lations of the soil, like the track of a ship on the broad billows 
of a placid sea. Numerous cottages, with roofs of red tiles, 
walls bleached by the heat, and porches tapestried over with 
vine-branches, stud the slope of each hill, and wreathe the air 
with smoke at the foot of each defile. Meadows stretch out 
around them, and the meandering course of the rivulets that 
water these pastures may be traced by long rows of willows, 
whose branches are shorn every third year* Their boughs, 
obedient to the lightest wind that ruffles the leaves, and seems 
to frost them as with silver, are sufiSiciently high and bushy to 
afford a slight shade to the children who keep watch over flocks 
of cattle, and an asylum, too often violated indeed, to the nests of 
the martindale and the woodpecker. Massive freestone towers, 
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discoloured with rain, and clad in mosses grey with the age of 
centuries, overhang these villages like lofty pyramids. The 
eye of the traveller passes rapidly from one of these towers to 
another, as if he could discern, on the right and left, the land- 
marks of a Roman way along the route of this populous 
country. Beneath the shadow of these towers, whence each 
inhahitant listens to the voice of the hirth-song and the toll of 
the death-knell, the churchyard mallow is seen to fiomrish. 
Here do the toiling vine-dressers of these mountains find their 
only rest, who, for sixty or four-score years, have fed their 
wives and children with the hard sweat of labour. An air of 
gentle gladness seems to sport in the rays of the sun, in the 
rippling brooks, in the sunny lustre of the huts, in the hay- 
maker*s carol, and in the music of the village-bells. ^' The 
heavens are benignant, and the earth smiles,*' repeats the tra- 
veller to himself. " Here I should love to dwell." And a 
spirit of sadness falls upon him, he knows not why, as he leaves 
behind him a country so favoured and inviting. 

n. 

As we advance towards tlie foot of the mountain, the vine* 
yards cease, and the villages become more rare, until at length 
are nothing but a few small and scattered hamlets, or groups 
of two or three cottages at distant intervals, perched upon 
steep declivities of the meadow, well covered with wood. On 
reaching the summit of the mountain called JBois C/a«r,~be- 
cause the morning sun, rising behind the Jura and Mont Blanc, 
strikes with his earliest beams the lofty branches of its oak- 
woods, — one turns back, almost unconsciously, to give a last look 
at the vast expanse of prospect over which the dark shadow of 
the mountain falls; the country around Ma^on golden with 
rich vine branches, the Soane gliding like a long silvery snake 
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between the yerdant meadows, Bresse clothed with willows and 
harvest fraits, the black Jura and the golden Alps. Then, 
descending a steep declivity we press on towards the ancient 
dolstered town of Clony, placed like a swtdlow^s nest beneath 
tiie mate and blai^ned mdies of its abbey towen. At the 
foot of the descent of Bois Clair the road separates ; oae branch 
leads to Claoy, aax>8s pttstme lands hixuriant and nnifbrm, like 
tiie sim^ttons lives of the monks who once held possession of 
lliese forests and ^fertile meadows; the oth^ takes the direction 
of Chandais, lymg tfaxon^ a country full of woods, and ponds, 
and gloomy pastiaes, sesoundiog with the beliowing of herds. 

nL 

After toirersing &r some time this pastoral country, eneoun* 
tering none but a few children in tattered garments, who keep 
watch over flocks of goats, or drive the casUie through the 
tiuckets, the piedpitous sides of the Bois Ghdr suddenly &I1 
bad^ and reveal a small river called the Yallouze, thatt issues 
&om a grassy gorge at its &et. It seems, as its vratecs dash, 
lippHog and sparkling OTer the pebbles of its shallow bed, to 
invite you to explore the gorge, and visit the mysterious wind- 
ing valley, of which it is the first revelation. You ask yourself. 
Whence come these waters, and how is it that so narrow a 
defile gives birth to such a stream? Does it widen within? 
h it deep there ? Has it lofty wooded sides and rocky reser- 
?oii8 fed with spirngs ? Who knows ? Ferehaoce it hides in 
its recesses some great plain where meadows spread out, where 
forests overhang, where mnnntains tower, or where, on the 
summit of some rugged rock, are found a diurch, a village, or 
the dismantled rums of some oM chateau. Let us enter ! 

And you turn your horse*s head toward the sand path by the 
nde of the Yallouze that alters the valley of St. Point. 

B 2 
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IV. 

Whatever is most perfect in beauty, whether in moral beauty 
of character or in the material beauty of creation, is ever the 
most hidden. Retiring graces of person, unobtrusive virtues, and 
the sequestered charms of nature, are those which most transport 
the vision, the intellect, the soul. It is as if God had thrown a 
veil over all that is most delicate and divine, at once to awaken 
our desire for its enjoyment by the mystery that surrounds it, 
and to sofben its dazzling lustre, even as he has put lids on our 
eyes to temper the glare of sunlight, and has clothed the stars 
with night to stimulate us to follow them with eager gaze, 
marking his power and grandeur in the bright studs of fire 
which his hands, in touching the vault of heaven, have left 
as their impress on the firmament. Valleys are the secrets of 
nature's landscapes I With awe, we wish to unravel their pro- 
fundities, the more so as they the more wrap up their mysteries 
from us. With such impression does the traveller enter the 
valley of St. Point, and it deepens at every step he advances. 
The more his researches unveil to him, the further does the 
mystery fly before him. 

V. 

The valley of St. Point is a deep ravine, between two moun* 
tains which were formerly united, made by the waters of some 
deluge, or by some landslip, or the rending of some earthquake. 
In the course of centuries the opposite sides of these mountains 
became covered with sand, borne hither by I know not what 
oceans now dried up, and with a thin light soil, replenished from 
time to time by the decay of weeds, and by the annual fall of 
leaves, whose own weight, or the snows and rains of winter, have 
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brought them to the foot of the ravine. Now woods and fine 
grass, like a yerdant fleece upon the earth, cover the rugged 
projections of the mountain sides. The planes and angles of 
these projections seem so geometricaUy to correspond with the 
opposite chasms, that we can fancy we discern on one flank of 
the valley all that has been lost on the other. These two 
mountains, like two long walls of fortresses confronting each 
other, supported and flanked only by their bastions, leave room, 
from sunrise to sunset, for no transverse passage across the 
valley, which even at mid-day is so completely shut in by a 
platform rising like a rampart high above the ground, that 
nothing can be seen above the horizon but the cones and 
cupolas of the distant hills of Forez. The path lies through 
narrow strips of green sward, where the river scarcely glides 
along beneath the alder and hazel trees. The air is pent up, 
cold, and humid. On the left is seen only the falling sand of 
the granite, rotten and crumbling with time, and on the right 
a thicket of marsh trees, on whose boughs the blackbirds flap 
their wings, disturbed by the footfall of the traveller*s horse. 
Before you lie the windings of the narrow path, seemingly 
becoming ever more devious as it advances, as if uncertain itself 
whither it shall lead you ; but turning and bending with every 
anuosity and undulation of the earth, like a snake stealthily 
crawling through the grass, and pursuing its way towards the 
sun. 



VL 

Soon, however, the traveller breathes a freer air ; the eye 
awakes to the consciousness of increasing day ; a handbreadth 
more of sky is seen between the summits of the two mountain- 
chains ; the overhanging precipices recede ; the valley opens, its 
;flanks spread like the sides of an antique vase, to make room, as 
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it were, for more ak, more light, and more vegetatioii. A litde 
hamlet, half hidden by "wiUows, is soon reached. It is called 
Bonrg Yilain^ a name derived fir(»n its ancient serfdom. In its 
origin, this hamlet was but a group of sheds, "v^ere the hind 
and goatherd of the canton found shelter far their flocks when 
the meadows were covered with snow. By degrees these sheds 
were converted into huts, the huts into cottages. A rustic 
church now stands m their midst, surmounted by a heavy 
tower, built of blocks of granite, rudely carved, and set one 
upon another. Little gardens, aatclosed with a he^ge of osier 
twigs, flourish about these peasant homes ; the walls are neatly 
rough-cast with lime, glazed windows have superseded the dark 
wooden shutter and the paper lattice, and the casements glisten 
amid the golden blossoms of the gillyflower. To the right of the 
village, a little way oS, a hillock of red gravel rises in the midst 
of tiste valley at the side of the stream. This obstacle the miller 
has taken advantage of to coiE»tmct a sluice and dyke. The 
mill itself has assumed a fl^rm more rustic and picturesque even 
than any punted by the capricious pencil of a Salvator Rosa. 

l^ature is a great artist when left to suit her means to her 
own ends. This mill is a proof. I never pass by the village 
without admiring the unintentional combination which has 
made this accidental building a very model of picturesque 
design. Thus, in winter the river overflows its banks and in* 
undates the meadows; it was necessary to build the house above 
the reach of these floods, and so necessity has perched it upon 
the rock, where it may be seen from a long distance, and where 
it commands an extensive view. It was necessary, too, that the 
current of water frcmi the sluice should fall upcm the spattles of 
the wheel to set it in action^ and give motion to the milL So 
the house had to turn one of its sides upon the river in ordsr 
to present the wheel fiiirly to the stream. The sluice is at the 
bend of the hill ; and the water which esci^>ea from it, &l]ing 
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in a cascade over the walls; the green mosses which ding to 
these, and giye the masonry the look of vert antique ; the splash* 
log and roaring of the water&ll rushing impatient frcHn the sluice ; 
the scintillations of the spray and the dripping of the branches 
and leaves; the draperies of the poplars and the plantains^ 
which have pushed their roots into the river, and^ enlacing their 
many-tinted boughs, have bmlt, as it were, a leafy canopy above 
the roof of red tiles ; the dark recess at the side of the house 
where the wheel revolves upon its axle, and whick looks like a 
grotto veiled in foam ; the square tower, raised a story above 
the roof, that the pigeons wandering far may recognise their 
home amidst the trees ; the winding path cut with the axe in 
the yellow sand on the side of the hill, that horses and carts 
from the neighbouring villages may carry their burdens without 
difficulty ; the dust from the winnowed wheat which issues like 
fiiint mist from the windows ; the blue smoke which curls gently 
upward from the roof among the poplar tops ; goats browsing on 
the grass ; the plants trained against the wall on the north, the 
stones as green with verdure as a meadow ; the flocks of doves, 
who light in the court-yard and dispute their provender with 
poultry; the ass ascending and descending the steps in the rock; 
the housewife leaning out of her lattice, her head bathed in the 
rays of the setting sun, repeated in the burnished windows of 
her chamber ; the children who clamber up towards her with 
merry laughter, by the green ivy ladder, whose temches, laced 
like network, frame this opening above the water like a paint- 
ing ; the whole mass of building, whether erected with or with- 
out plan — ^water, walls, trees, and rocks, the bam, the pathway, 
and the cascade, the hanging galleries, and the upright tower, 
the harmonious outline, and the lights and shadows distributed 
in combinations apparently the most studied and elaborate — ^all 
gjtouped together in this angle picture of rural life, and ever 
wyiag their hue and aspect through the day with the changing 
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lights and shadows of the mountain which forms its background ; 
this whole scene, I say, would defy the imagination of a poet 
or a painter to equal it in grace and rustic beauty. It takes 
fancy captive by the eye ; it subdues the soul by its profound 
repose. It is one of the visions of Theocritus amid rocks and 
meadows ; it is a poem of Virgil, breathed in whispers by the 
side of running streams ; a painting by Claude Lorraine, filled 
with peace, and instinct with life; the highest art of the 
architect that knows no art — is this creation of beauty, this 
mill of St. Point. I can see it here, the reflection of the rising 
sun upon its roof; I can hear the measured sound of its pon- 
derous wheels,— the heart of the house— the pulse of the null. 

vn. 

After leaving this mill, the valley becomes a basin it may 
take perhaps a quarter of an hour to traverse, in the midst of 
which a low hill rises, crowned on its summit by an old chateau, 
iianked with compact turrets, and by the dilapidated arch of a 
Roman tower. At the foot of the hill are meadows bordered 
with alder, cherry, and walnut trees. Through the trunks of 
these trees are seen the walls, the roofs, and the rustic bridge of 
a village, built in the shadow of the chateau, and consisting of 
some fifteen or twenty cottages, inhabited by labourers, farmery 
or dealers in rustic ware, all grouped about the village church. 
Those ancient towers — ^their foundations sapped by time, which 
lias made them crack and gape under the pressure of their own 
vreight ; their summits shorn of the pinnacles which once lifted 
them toward the sky, and serving now but to flank the heavy, 
gloomy mass of masonry ; the walls pierced by a flight of wind- 
ing steps, and some vaulted chambers — ^they are my home ! . 

I have planted grass plots ; I have made gravel walks in the 
thickets of hazel which encompass it ; I have enclosed withia 
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Walls some roods of meadow land, obedient to all the capri- 
cious midulations of the hill ; I have preserved some fine trees 
£roin the axe of the husbandman, whose boughs, spreading over 
my greensward, repay my care ; I have cut doors and windows 
through the six-foot thickness of the old manor walls ; I have 
added to the principal front a massive gallery of carved stone^ 
modelled after the gothic balustrades of Oxford. It is there 
my friends walk at sunrise, and repose at eventide, under the 
deep shadow of the towers, as it falls on the slope of the 
meadow. Here cages of birds are hung on nails, and the dogs 
lie stretched upon the warm stones at our feet. Peacocks from 
the gardens, who remember the crumbs we used to throw them 
for food, and have grown &,miliar and confiding, perch day and 
night on the parapet of the balustrade, their trains floating in 
the wind and glittering in the sun. They border the heavy 
gallery of stone with a row of living pilasters, as storks, with 
their plumage of* snowy white, hang like living battlements 
upon the roofs of the villages of Asia* 

vm. 

The view from this point stretches over the finest portion of 
the valley of St. Point. The eye at first rests on a steep 
declivity of pasture, which soon becomes lost in a plain 
levelled by the action of water. This plain is traversed in its 
midst by the river Yallouze. Huge walnut trees, with bronze 
foliage, motionless as leaves of metal; poplars with white 
trunks bent by the winds, and foliage more wavy and silvered 
than the head of age ere it has lost its vigour — poplars, those 
<^resses of Europe ; birch trees and alders, which I have pro* 
tected for fifteen years from the axe of the woodcutter, and 
which incline on each side of the river over the water they love, 
and which loves them--altogether form, as they unite over th^ 
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courBe of the stream, a loffy waying floating ardi, diveiufifid 
with eveiy yariety of tmt,'the veritable mosaic of vegetation. 
As the lightest summer Eephyr plays upon the leafy curtain^ 
cool exhalations from the stream, mnrmnring music, the waving 
folii^e, flights of birds, and the sweet ineoise of flowers, enchant 
the eye and enrich the landscape; whilst gentle sounds and 
fleeting odours reach us even in the gallery above. 

IX. 

Loohing beyond the river aaid the meadow, the eye begins 
to ascend, step by step, the swelling side of the high chain of 
hiUs that separates the valley of St Point from the horizon of 
Maconnais, the Bresse, the Jura, and the Alps. First, axe 
exteosive lands of a reddish hue, covered with great depth of 
ml, and rich in hardy vigorous vegetation, such as the flower- 
ing bean, the large glossy-leafed beetroot, and the tufted 
pizette, upon which pure dew-drops hang at sunrise. Next, 
are orchards, enclosed by hedges of wild plum, under the shade 
of which cattle, spotted with black and white, ruminate, wkose 
gloomy lowing can be heard to reverberate from hill to hill. 
Two or three little hamlets, on the hill-nde above these farms 
«iid orchards^ are occupied in the cultivation of pot-herbs. The 
eye, overlooking these, marks, as the declivities become more 
steep, deep ravines hollowed out of the red sand, and in the 
distance perceives carts drawn painfoUy by white cattle, and 
laden with manure, which- the peasant carries to the higb 
sterile lauds to improve his thin oat crops, or hasten a little his 
late barley. Others may be seen descending laden with branches 
of the beech tree and the chestnut, destined to feed the oreoB 
where the country people bake th&i bread. The leaves, trail- 
ing behind these dung-carts, sweep the ravines, as the besom of 
the housewife sweeps the polished threshold of her dwelling. 
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These mountain roads, scooped out like the entrance to some 
grotto, now catch the eye and now again are hidden behind 
a projecting peak, sinking, as it were, into the very body of 
the hill, or concealed in the deep shadow of some chestnut 
wood. We can no more discern their track than we can hear 
the distant voice of yonder shepherd, who is urging his flock 
to higher and higher ascents* These sounds reverberating 
through the woods, and swelling as they are borne from tree to 
tree, mingling with the neighing of foala in the valley, the 
lowing of oxen reposing in the high grass, the bleatings of 
aheep, the plaintive cry of goats, the cackling of hens, the 

> aoBgs ef birds in the bushes, the creaking of the noisy ask" 
trees d ploughs in the furrow, the rush of the waterfall from 
the sluice near the mill, and the tinkling of the bell which sounds 

) the angelua at morning, noontide, and evening, to the labourers 
and shepherds at their work, fill the basin between the mountain- 
chains with a murmur like that of the sea-sheUs we place to 
our ears, that we may listen to the eternal whisperings of the 
deep. 

Higher still bristle groups of chestnut and birch trees, sepa- 
rated by fields of purple heaths and golden furze ; and then 
vegetation begins to be impoverished by the cold bleak winds, 
and the mountains become rocky and sterile. The peaks — 
bald, or indented only with some trunk of the dwarf oak, 
or some stunted hollies— are lost in the blue heavens, or en- 
drded in floating mists. These vapours, ever veiling the uup 
defined limits of earth and sky, delude us with the idea of 
unbounded heights where thought loves to wander. Mist is to 
the mountain what iUusion is to sentiment, it imparts a vague 
and unreal grandeur. So does the mystery which hovers over 
everything here below, and solemnizes everything ta the sen* 
sitiTe mind and heart. 
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X. 

Such is the prospect to be seen from the stone gallery of St. 
Point, illumined by the rays of the rising sun. The fading 
light of day exhibits decliyities less abrupt ; hills projecting 
and receding more gently; hamlets more accessible, seated on 
table-lands of verdant turf; woods more uniform and pensiye 
in aspect, spread over sloping plains. The heavy shadows 
which stretch out from the setting sun at an early hour veil 
them still more effectually from the eye. Wildness of feature 
becomes softened down to the sylvan and pastoral character of 
the most beautiful of the Alpine valleys. Would we be wrapt 
in admiration, in awe, in reverie, we gaze upon the mountains 
of the morning; would we repose amid the images of a quiet and 
peaceful life, hoping, wishing, enjoying, we cast our gaze upon 
the mountains of the evening. These present us with a picture 
of tranquil happiness on earth, the other a ladder of boundless 
aspiration stretching up toward heaven ; whilst both are one <^ 
the most glorious embellishments of that great drama of felicity 
which the pencil of the Creator has portrayed for man. 

XI. 

In this spot and amid these scenes, I have dwelt since my 
"childhood, whenever the tide of my life, ebbing and flowing 
imder me by turns, has left me or borne me to this first shore 
of my toilsome and agitated existence. I bless the springs, the 
summers, the autumns, even the few winters, I have been able 
to pass here during twenty years, amid the memories and the 
consolations of home. Alas I I have come but of late years to 
walk for hours amid its familiar scenes, my feet heavy with the 
weight of cares, to mark with rapid glance the growth of the 
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Utes I had planted to wrap me in their shadows, whose leaves 
are now trodden hy strangers* feet, and to pray for a moment 
over two tombs. 



xn. 

It was on a morning of the year 1846, on my return from a 
journey beyond the Alps, that I came alone, in spite of myself, 
to see, in passing, if time had despoiled nothing in this home of 
my fathers, and to give directions for any necessary repairs. 
So the sailor detained in port goes from time to time on board 
his disabled ship, examines its hull and its keel, orders a plank 
here, a rivet there, and a stay elsewhere, that his floating home 
may be in fit condition when he is summoned once more to 
resume the sea. 



xni. 

In making the tour of the garden after breakfast, in company 
with the old farmer who had witnessed my birth, and whom I 
now maintain at ease in a comer of his old farm as an ancient 
retainer of my house, I saw that the branches of the cedar, 
the larches, and the fir-trees, had, in their growth, spread them- 
selves like arms over the walls of an enclosure which separates 
me from a shepherds* path. The wind had beaten them about 
on the crest of this wall, until it had finished by uncoping the 
stones, loosening the mortar, and making breaches in the 
masonry, through which children could crawl to rob the birds* 
nests ; for I have trees for the sake of the birds as well as for 
my own. Birds are the poetry of songs, the anthem of the air. 
If we kill them, who in creation shall sing to us ? I know 
Eothing more sad than to find, under the church-tower or 
house-roof, or beneath a tree on the gravel walk of my garden. 
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the spoiled nest of a swaUow, a chaffinch, or a nigfatingaley the 
shells of its little gray eggs scattered on the earth, hy the side 
of the soft down which the feathered parents had spent a whole 
springtime in weaving for their yonng. 

XIV. 

I said to Father Litand, — sadi is the name of this yenerafale 
old man, with Homeric figoie and tresses white as foam, fixm 
a life so loi^ tempest-tost amid the winds of these hiUs, — I 
said to him, '^Father,** f<M: I hore towards him the kind of 
relationship the child of the honse ever ^Is to the andieDt 
servitor who sat at the hearth of his family before himself, — I 
said to him, ^ Father, we mnst repair this broken wall, bu3d 
up these stones, fill these open breaches, and, to prevent the 
trees renewing this mischief by their unruly boughs, we most 
replace this railing and roof of tiles, which ill defend the crest 
of the enclosure, by a coping of freestone, which shall crown 
the wall l&e the parapet of a bridge. The trees may then rest 
their arms on it without injury; and €be branches, playing is 
freedom over the smooth stcHies, will but serve to polish them, 
as running water polieAies the roek. But it must be done 
quickly, for the equinoctial wmds, whidi come in with S^» 
tember, will give new power to these long Ihnbs, and they vrill 
complete the work of destruction th^ have begun. Send ftr 
the stonecutter of the village, whom I saw the other day 
w<H:king in a quarry, as I passed the remote and secluded 
hamlet of La F^e. I will take the dimensions, I will estimate 
the cost, I will set him to work in the quarry at the foot of the 
garden, and next year the birds shall nestle in peace in these 
lilac trees.** 
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XV. 

'^Tes, 6ir,^ Father Litaiid replied, with hentstiein and a 
eertaiQ tone of incredality snd doubt. I saw in his coun- 
tenance, in the look which betrayed his distracted thoughts, 
and in the attitude of his head, which inclined as if seeking 
something on Uie grass, that his heart did not confirm the 
assent he had given me on tiie first impulse. 

«« Is there not then a stonecutter in the hamlet,** I inquii^, 
'^to make good my repairs ?** 

"Yes, sir,** re^nded the old man, "and a good, servioeaUe 
^workman too^** he added; "but I am not sure that he will 
consent to oome and labour here.** 

" For what reason,** rq^ed I, with astonishment, " should 
he refuse? Is not my money of the same yalue as that of 
odiers ? ShaU I not pay fw the labour I require as much, nay 
, more, because of my haste, than the peasants of the country f 
Why should he not come, if you ask him at once in my 
name?** 

' *' Because iAaa stonecutter never labours fw gold.** 
^ " I will ^ve him com then, potatoes, oil, baskets of apples 

or plums,— in short, whatever he will.** 
^ " But he will not, like the rest of us, work for provisionB 
J dther." 

" For what does he labour, then P *' 
^ <« For the merciful God, sir, and for the poor people of Grod, 
— for none but Him, for none but them ; and as you, sir, are 
rich — master of these woods, these meadows, and this chateau 
—I fear this man, who is of gentle manners, but firm as a 
rock in his own purpose, may say, — ^ Monsieur is independent^ 
he can get his work done by journeymen, he can pay them 
\ good wages. If I undertake to work for him, the poor who 
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have doors or windows to mend will miss me ; and Monsieior 
will give me a higher price than I am accustomed to take for 
. my daily toil, and which is the exact cost of my food. 'I cannot 
refuse his money at his hands, and if I accept it, I shall break 
through my rule of life ;* and, in a word, sir, I repeat, I fear 
this man will not come.** 

''No, no," I said; ''he cannot refuse. He shall fix his 
reward himself, since his scruples are such. And if my money» 
which he will have well earned, weighs on his conscience, as a 
inan of charity, he shall give it to some one less happy than 
himself. This evening send one of your shepherds to beg him 
to come hither. To«morrow, I will wait him here at noon. 
Then, even should I fail to prevail upon him, I shall, at any 
rate, be well pleased to have seen a man who refuses gold 
amid these mountains, where lust of gain is so greedy, that a 
Ted copper sou, for loss or gain, seems the one great end of man. 
It will be to me a spring of water flowing out of the rock, 
amid this arid sand that drinks up the clouds of heaven. 

"Well, well, sir, I will obey you, and persuade him to 
come. But I will go myself, for he will not listen to my shep- 
herd. I can reason with him better than a messenger.*' 

So saying. Father Litaud, with a step yet elastic and vigo- 
rous, took the path to his farm to put off his clogs, buckle ou 
hb gaiters, and procure his iron-shod staff, to grasp the sand 
of the mountain-side. 

I went back for my gun and my dogs, to dimb the wood 
towards the setting sun, J 
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CHAPTER ir. 



I. 



The next day, on my return from the chase at noon, I heard 
the barking of dogs in the court-3rard. I went down. It was 
Father Litaud and the stonecutter. 

" This is Claude des Huttes,** said the old farmer, in a tone 
of satisfaction that bespoke the triumph he felt at having suc- 
ceeded better in his negotiation than he had anticipated the 
eyening before. ^ He is willing to do the work of Monsieur, 
and labour at the chateau, because Madame is good to the 
poor." 

^Yery well, then, let us go and look at the wall, and ascer* 
tain the number and size of the stones that will be required to 
build up the breach," I said to the two peasants. 

They advanced with me towards the cedars. 

On my way I quietly marked the stonecutter, for, from the 
first, this man inspired me with a certain sentiment of respect. 
Though humble and of modest deportment, it was evident that 
he was not abashed by the superiority of my dress or the 
greatness of my house; but that, in every step and every 
thought, he had in view the approbation of one greater and 
higher than I. The remembrance of God lived in him. 

A long winding path led from the door of the house to the 
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broken cedars. I bad ample time to fix tbe lineaments of bis 
countenance in my memory. 

n. 

Claade des Huttes was a man of from tbirty-six to forty 
years of age, of middle beigbt, and figure somewhat slender 
and sligbtly bent, like tbat of a bodman accustomed to stoop 
under tbe weight of beavy burdens. His legs bad not tbe 
elastic vigour, tbe rigid muscles, of tbe cbamois-bunter of our 
Alps ; tbey bent forward like those of a workman accustomed 
to kneel much at bis labour. One of bis shoulders was much 
higher, stronger, and more developed than the other ; it was 
the one from which sprang the right arm, employed continually 
in lifting and wielding the hammer. Although bis arms were 
lean, and the sleeves that but half covered them left the veins 
visible, and the tendons and muscles could be plainly dis- 
tinguished, bis hands were long, massive, knotted at tbe joints, 
and their skin as rough as tbe face of files. Tbe constant habit 
of moving, turning over, and fashioning large masses of stone) 
bad developed and hardened in him this most useful of man*8 
weapons — the hand. He sufiered bis to fall like two pendulums 
at his side, visibly embarrassed at having nothing to carry. 
His feet, tbe large muscular toes of which bit the earth, made 
an impression on the moist sand of the path before me, like tbe 
iron shoe of my horse on tbe grass of the meadow after a 
etorm. He carried bis cap, made of rough hairy wool, in bis 
band. His black locks, sprinkled with grains of marble dust, 
flowed down behind his neck for about tbe length of a man*8 
band. They were cut of an equal length, rudely enough with 
bis own scissors, so as to fall like a curtain between tbe nape of 
bis neck and the collar of bis dress, to protect him from the 
run and snow. His solitary garment consisted of a shirt made 
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of unbleached hempen thread, open at the throat and fastened 
over the breast by two bits of brass, one of which served as a 
pin, and the other being bent round it like a circle, formed a 
kind of buckle which bit the cloth and lay flat upon the 
bosom. He carried his waistcoat on his left arm. It was 
evidently, in his case, a token of respect, a mark of deference, 
an honorary decoration, carried only for me» not for himself, 
Breeches of white wool, of the same material as his waistcoat, 
tied round his waist by a strong girdle of red leather, and 
descending nearly to his ankles, had pockets listened with laces 
of leather also, from which projected half the legs of his com- 
pass and the handles of his three hammers. A long apron of 
goat skin flapped and rustled at each step upon his knees. He 
walked with the slow and measured tread of a man who thinks 
in walking, the healthful harmony of whose spirit, the great 
regulator of the human mechanism, guides instinctively every 
movement of his body. Such, in his outer man, was the 
Stonecutter. 

nr. 

But, under this rude exterior and these rustic habits, there 
was seen, nevertheless, on the imcovered head of this man, 
an impress, I say, not merely of dignity but of divinity of 
coimtenance, imposing to the spectator, and at once dis- 
missing every idea of vulgarity, and repressing every sen-* 
timent of disdain. His front was as high and erect, as free 
from every irregularity of surface, as the fronts of Plato in his 
busts, glistening in the sun of Attica. The eyes, the temples, 
the cheeks, the lips, the skin, had at once the repose and the 
susceptibility of a young girl, recovering from some protracted 
sickness or some secret grief. His lids, fringed with long 
lashes, were lifted above the large, clear, blue globes of the 
pupils, as in a man accustomed to look on high, and fix his 

c 2 
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contemplation on Beayenly things. The lashes inst npon his 
eye a mysterious shadow, heneath which meditation and prayer 
could take refuge without interrupting his gaze. His nose, finely 
chiselled, and slightly marked hy the veins yisihle heneath the 
dear skin, ended in nostrils thin and transparent in the sun* 
light which shone on them. The lips were soft and flexible^ 
slightly contracted by an involuntary sadness, resisted how- 
ever, hy the effort of a firm wiU. His complexi(m was the 
clear, healthy-looking hue of marble, afler exposure to the air; 
the dark shadow of his black locks fell on his cheeks, upon 
whose pale surface rested some drops of svreat. He bent his 
face a little forward, more from the power of reflective habits, 
than the customary attitude of his pursuit. Walking thus by 
the side of this man, seen in the full light of the sun, from 
which he shaded me, but which seemed to clothe him with its 
golden rays, one felt himself to be walking by a friend. Every 
lineament of his countenance appeared instinct with sensation, 
thought, and high aspirations, emancipating him from the rude 
frame in which he lodged. Fancy could see, as it were, the 
profile of his disembodied thoughts visible in the morning 
suD, upon the blue and luminous vault of heaven. I dared 
not speak to him, lest I should break the spell. His voice^ 
when he briefly replied to the remarks of the old fiirmer, was 
dear, full, and deep, like the sound of marble, firm and with« 
out flaw, beneath the hammer of the sculptor. 

IV. 

Father Litaud at intervals gave me a quiet look of intdli- 
gence, as though he would say, — " See if the stonecutter is not 
snch as I have described him to you.** Then he would gently 
shake his white hairs, as if saying to himsell^ — " I doubt if 
Monsieur will make him listen to reason.** 
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We reached the cedars. I pointed out to the stonecutter the 
top of the broken ^wail. He took ont his rule, and began 
measaring the quantity of stone that would be required. 

" It is so many feet,** he said, approaching me. 

<' Very well, let it be done as quickly as possible. You see 
my quarry two steps from here, where you will procure stone. 
But, first, tell me how much per foot you wish to be paid ?** 

'* I know nothing of that,** he replied, with visible and affect- 
ing embarrassmoxt. 

** And who should know it,*' I said, " if not you ? Must it 
be left only to me?*' 

^ No, sir,*' he answered, with a bashfulnesg still more em* 
barrassed, and which made his yeins swell, and a slight flush 
sufi^ise his high forehead. ^ iNeitiier you, nor me ; it shall 
be God." 

"How,God?'' Icried. 

" Yes,** he added. " It is only He who knows how much 
time I shall spend in quarrying these stones, and in cutting and 
smoothing them. When it is finished, I will reckon what will 
have been lequix^ for my sustenance~I count nothing for my 
toil, sir, for that is a pain imposed not by men, but by God, 
who will also repay it. Perhaps you, in your chamber, on 
horseback, or with your books under the shadow of these trees, 
have experienced it even more than I.** 

These words, uttered without premeditation, and coming from 
lus lips as naturally as the breath itself spoken, moreover, 
not in a tone of bravado or insolence, but with an accent of 
smplidty and even of compassion, powerfully affected me. I 
did not attempt to hurt him by opposition, nor was I willing to 
enter prematurely upon a discussion with him, which might 
posnbly have led him to mistrust me. 

** Well," I said to Father Litaud, *^ conduct him to the quarry* 
and set him to work. I will return." 
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Half an hour afterwards, I heard from my window the 
resounding blows of the pickaxe, and the heavy fall of blocks 
of stone as they rolled down from the top of the quarry to the 
foot of the ravine. 

That evening I left St. Point. 

V. 

Three weeks afterwards I returned, and. took up my abode 
there with my family for the remainder of the summer. On 
awaking the morning after my arrival, I could distinguish no 
sound of the axe or hammer at work in the quarry. I went 
there ; it was deserted. There was nothing but a little heap of 
gray stones lying at the bottom, newly detached from the rock, 
and two or three hollows cut on the brink. I ran toward the 
house of Father Litaud to seek from him an explanation of this 
work so urgent, thus undertaken and abandoned. 

*' I do not understand anything about it,** the old man replied 
to my inquiries. *' Claude des Huttes worked for some days, and 
then, one morning, I saw him no more. Some sudden impulse 
had changed his mood. I said well, sir, there was no trusting 
anything to these devotees. They make covenants with God 
which annul their engagements with men. Perhaps Claude 
found that he was earning too much ; perhaps he said to him- 
self, ' I am the workman of the poor. If I labour for the 
rich, the poor will have no one to labour for them. Winter 
will come ; their houses will be left uncovered, their bams un- 
repaired, their cattle-sheds open, their grain will be damaged, 
their beasts will perish, their children will cry with cold in 
their cabins, and all this will be my fault. Unto God I shall 
have to give account. The chateau can always find labourers 
for hire. The work of the owner of this garden is not pressing. 
The stones are detached, but they will suffer no damage. I 
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will go hence.* Something of this sort he may have said to 
himself; how do I know? One cannot always understand 
what men*8 thoughts whisper to them. Is it not so ? And he 
has gone with all his tools! If Monsieur wishes it, I will 
ascend the mountain a second time to speak with him, and ask 
him to come down.** 

" No," I replied ; " I will go myself. Only point out his 
dwelling with your finger.** 

The old man raised his arm, and, extending his hand toward 
the highest summit of the mountain-chain of the Levant, he 
directed my attention to a spot near the extremity of the ridge, 
where, on the right of a group of eight or ten large chestnut 
trees, and to the left of a gray rock obscured by light mists, 
like the spray at the foot of a cascade, two or three white 
specks might be discerned amid the golden broom. 

" These are his goats, sir,** he said ; ** the house is not far dis- 
tant, but you cannot see it from here. The roof is hidden by 
the angle of that peak, and by the branches of the hazel trees 
which overtop the walls and cover the thatch. You can per- 
ceive nothing but the smoke in winter, when he bums a 
bundle of j^rze to warm his young kids.** 

^' It is well,** I replied. " I know the mountain. I have no 
need of a path to guide me. Have I not, too, kept watch over 
the goats there when I was young ? ** 
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CHAPTER III. 



I. 



I BtrcKLEB my leather gaiters over sboes shod with nails ; I 
took off the bells &om my dog, that he might neither frighten 
the goats, nor give Claude warning of my approach ; I took 
my gun, the staff and familiar friend of the hunter; I trayersed 
the valley, starting the thrush on my way through the meadow, 
and then commenced my ascent of the mountain across fields, at 
first gently sloping, but soon becoming steep and difficult. It 
was a Sabbath morning. I met no labourers in the fields ; the 
long day was before me, and I turned and sat down from time 
to time upon the root of a chestnut tree, to take a long look at 
the basin which stretched out from point to point beneath me«. 
The sun had lazily traversed half the circuit of the sky, mark' 
ing its progress on the valley below, and already inclined a 
little toward the opposite mountain, when I approached the 
ruined hamlet of The Huts^ from which no doubt the stonecutter 
took his name. I had not mounted to that spot since the age 
of eleven years, when my mother withdrew me from the 
companionship of the young country goat-herds, to put me on 
the college roll, and devote me to the society of professors^ 
scholars, and books. I had climbed up there once or twice a 
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year in that happy epoch of xny childhood, with the servants 
of the house, to buy kids in spring and chestnuts in autumn, at 
the two or three cabins which then composed the hamlet 

n. 

I well remembered the trees, the springs beneath, the water* 
cresses and periwinkles, even the mosses upon the great gray 
stones, which projected like the bones of the earth out of the 
beds of broom ; but the cottages were no more. I only saw in 
the distance, in their stead, two heaps of stones fallen down. 
Some briars with blackberries crept over them. An old elder* 
tree, which they call in this country soyer — a household plant 
which attaches itself to the dwelling oi man, as the mallow and 
nettle attach themselves to his grave in the churchyard — shed 
its flowers upon the broken tiles. The remains of a wall,, 
perced with a window, were grasped by the tortuous arms of a 
magnificent oak, that nobte and immortal tree whose sap flows 
beneath the snow, and whose bark ever green, and leaves 
enamelled like leather, seem to survive for centuries, and to 
jHty the fleeting gaierations of man that pass away and lie 
down at its feet. 

This spectacle saddened me, but I am accustomed to it. My 
eye sought the path gliding through the hollow ravine, by the 
side of a strip of water exuded from the granite rock, which 
formerly conducted to the third cottage. At length I dis- 
covered it under the withered leaves of the last winter, which 
the gentle winds of spring had blown upon the sides of the 
hollow, and followed it amid the sound of water droppings 
rather than flowing, from the cascade. 
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in. 

The ravine, at first full of dampness and gloom, wound, 
sometimes narrow, at others wide, between two walls of decay- 
ing granite, bedded in sand of diiSerent colours, red, yellow, 
gray, and green, like the pebbles of vert antique we find amid 
the sands of the sea of Syria. Trunks of wild cherry trees, 
and jagged plantains, insensible to the cold, leaned towards 
each other from the two heights of the gorge, and their boughs 
enlacing, formed a lofty arch of matted foliage. Footsteps 
T€sounded beneath it as in the nave of a cathedral. A cold 
shudder ran through the frame, as though I were treading 
some spot of dreadful mystery. Some blackbirds, starting as if 
scared by my intrusion, were the only occupants, Soon, how- 
ever, it lighted up, as if some one had kindled a lamp above the 
transparent roof of leaves. Little patches of blue sky could be 
seen through the branches, like bits of lapis lazuli set in a 
ceiling. The trees separated, the path remounted straight 
towards the edge of the gorge and towards day, by a steep 
ascent. Leaving on my left hand some pools of green water at 
the bottom of an abyss, I at length reached level ground ; and 
the dwelling of the stonecutter stood direct before me. 

IV. 

It seemed a shapeless ruin, of stones without mortar, built 
against a great square block of gray rock, upon which might 
yet be seen, erect, but without door, without windows, and 
without roof, the walls of the third cabin of the hamlet of 
The JSutSf which I had formerly visited. The platform of this 
rock, which had served as a pedestal to the cottage of the goat- 
herd, was strewn with fragments of tiles pulverized by the 
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tread of beasts, and above were the trunks of the rafters, one 
end yet resting on the wall, the other hanging down without 
support towards the ground, whilst decayed fragments of 
thatch, fallen from the roof^ sported in the wind. Black soot, 
mixed with a heap of bricks once covered with mortar, yet 
marked the place of the hearth where this family of moun- 
taineers had lived and loved. Behind these ruined walls, the 
rock, scooped out like the bed of a torrent by the constant flow 
of water from rains and the mountain-springs, formed a sort of 
natural channel, whence the little cascade fell, with gentle mur- 
muring noise, down the ravine. It was on this side had opened 
the low window of the cottage turned towards the north. An 
immense ivy tree, rooted in the stream, had, within my recol* 
lection, framed this window with its foliage, and clothed the 
side of the wall. Now, it completely filled up the entire space 
with a dense mass of foliage, and dark berries, like symbols of 
mourning, hung upon the house that had nourished it. It 
twined about the rafters, the jambs of the chimney, the frame- 
work of the doorway; it clung to the cornices overhanging the 
summits of each fragment of wall, and even to the edges of the 
rock itself, like a dog lying on the dead body of his master, 
who holds it with his paws, covers it with his own body, and 
seems to defy man to take away from him the remains of what 
he has loved. 



V. 

Claude had made no attempt to rebuild the ruined house of 
his family, and fit it up as an asylum for himself. Nothing 
would have been easier whilst the timber, the stones, and the 
tiles were yet sound. Why had he chosen rather to pitch his 
home at the foot of the rock, within a sort of cavity that had 
formerly served as a stable for goats, and to lie down there like 
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a beggar ttnder a doorway ? It is known to Gk>d. Without 
doubt, it was firom some secr^ superstition of the heart about 
the roof under whose shdter he had lived and loved, or a dread 
of finding himself within that did home alone, and feeling it so 
empty after having seen it so full. From sloth it could not 
have been, for every week he performed more labour, without 
remuneration, than would have sufficed to raise and restore 
the cottage of his mother. 

VI. 

However this may be, his house, or rather his grotto, con- 
sisted of nothing but a kind of cave hollowed out of the rock, 
either by the friction of water or by the fall of fragments of 
stone. As this cavity was of little depth, he had added two 
low walls of rude stones, for the most part triangular pieces 
of granite. These were laid, without art, one upon another, 
in such a manner, however, that the projectmg angles of one 
fitted into the receding angles of the other, like the Cyclopean 
walls we see in Etruria, without knowing who it was buUt 
them, whether nature or man. These two walls projecting 
from the rock, extended a few steps down the slope of the hill, 
mingling with some clumps of box-tree, when they were joined 
by a third wall, of the same material and construction. This 
was pierced by a door opening toward the valley, by the side of 
which was a species of window, covered at one end with broom 
yet in blossom. The door, formed of three pieces of rotten 
wood, evidently taken from the remains of the flooring of the 
cottage above, had no other fastening than a wooden latch, 
lifted by a string, which hung outside during the day, and was 
drawn in at night through a hole above it. The part of the 
roof attached to the rock, and which stretched out from it for 
some feet, was covered, instead of thatch, with little bundles of 
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brocHii strongly tied together with thick cords made of twisted 
oat-straw, over which the rain glided, and fed the patches of 
herbs beneath. 

The rock itself served as a natural roof for the back of the 
eabin. There were still visible on this projecting ledge the 
remains of a gallery, supported by an old beam, and decorated 
with a broken balustrade, and one or two steps of a stair, where 
had once been the rustic porch of the house. The ivy of which 
I have spoken, and which had taken possession of the whole 
of this ancient dwelling, hung over from the ruins of this 
galleiy to the roof of the new hut. Winding creepers, juni- 
pers with berries glistening like black pearls, and an immense 
bunch of hawthorn — aU accustomed to stony soils, had taken 
root in a natural cornice of the rock. They hung down with 
their branches, their tendrils, their fruits, and their flowers, 
upon the roof: they entirely covered it with dead leaves and 
with living leaves, and the white sweet-smelling blossom of the 
hawthorn. I was surprised to see amongst their branches two 
or three nests of birds accustomed to lofty flights ; they cast 
their eyes upon me, looking up from beneath the shadow of the 
leaves. They did not fly at my approach ; it was as if they had 
an instinctive sense of security and confidence : neither did the 
lizard become aflrighted and run away. 

vn. 

I pulled the string of the wooden latch, and entered the 
t»bin, calling for Claude des Huttes. It was empty. I threw 
a rapid glance round, in order to form a judgment of the 
manners and habits of the man by the appearance of his habi- 
tation. One look enabled me to understand the life of this 
poor solitary. The back of the hut was elevated some feet 
above the floor. This was a kind of stone couch hollowed by 
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the chisel out of the solid rock, about the size of a man. 
This bed had the arched rock for its canopy ; it was covered^ 
instead of a mattress, with a litter of oat straw, mixed with 
hay made of fine mountain grass. A bundle of broom served 
for a pillow. Three or four black sheep-skins, rolled up at the 
foot of the bed, formed a covering for use in winter. By the 
side of this recess, a woman*s gown, laced with velvet at the 
seams, hung suspended from a nail, with a little cross of gold 
or brass upon the bosom. It was the single decoration of the 
cabin; the lares apparently of the house. At a little distance 
might be seen, against the rough stones, a little grate covered 
with a handful of white broom ashes. The smoke which had 
here blackened the gray stones, escaped through a hole between 
two blocks of granite, fitted for this service by accident, and 
closed, when the fire was dead, by a bunch of dry herbs. The 
rest of the floor of the cabin was covered with a thick primitive 
earpet of heath and green fern, the hollows in which marked 
the places the dogs, goats, and kids had pressed with their weight 
during the night. As for food, one might see, suspended from 
a beam in the roof^ stalks of maize ripened the year before, the 
grains of which the peasants of these mountains are accustomed 
to roast under hot ashes; some chestnuts pealed and dried, 
ready for the oven, where they are baked in milk ; a few small 
cheeses of goats* milk, hard as the pebbles they resemble in 
shape, and a large loaf of coarse rye-wheat, cut, which spots of 
mildew had already begun to cover as with white down. A 
knife, an earthen pot, in which to boil the potatoes, and a 
pouch of glossy leather, with a long handle of iron, to draw 
water and drink from at the spring, were the only furniture and 
the only utensils of the cabin. I saw, through the door, my 
house, which glistened on the horizon in the sunshine of the 
valley, with its high walls, its roofi, its towers, its spacious 
apartments filled with furniture, useless and otherwise, with all 
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the servitors and appliances of a civilization insatiable in its 
desires, and ever craving for the satisfaction of artificial wants ; I 
looked again upon the earthly goods of Claude des Huttes, and 
I went out, repeating to myself, '* Such, then, are the limits of 
the wants of man !*' 



vm. 

I closed the door, and again called aloud on the outside, but 
the broken rock only echoed the name of its occupant. I pur- 
sued my way higher up, in this direction and that, to discover 
the man and his goats. A path, imperceptible to any eye but 
that of a hunter, traced by a slight indentation of the turf 
beneath the feet, and by some ferns, of which one or two leaves 
had been recently broken off by the horns of goats, guided me 
(o the other side of an eminence surrounded by gray stones, 
about a hundred steps above the cascade. An enormous block 
of rock, resembling that which supported the old house, pro- 
jected upward from the earth, like a giant's tower in the midst 
of this rising ground. Fine grass, like green silken velvet, 
grew around. I leisurely made the circuit of thb rock, the 
summit of which appeared inaccessible without a ladder ; then 
I found a kind of breach in its perpendicular sides, and some 
natural and unequal steps, which facilitated access to it. I 
clambered up to discover, from the most elevated point I could 
reach, who could be the inhabitants of these heights and these 
gorges, where earth, rock, and water, all seemed eager to escape, 
and hide themselves under the innumerable folds and cavities 
of the soil. When I had reached the summit, a gentle slope 
conducted me toward the south, to the foot of a rock which 
I had deemed inaccessible on all sides. It was level on this 
side, with a little enclosure of greensward and flowers, walled 
in with mossy rocksj heaped up one upon the other, like a plot 
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t>f garden ground preserved by chance amid the destraction 
of some old building. As soon as I set my foot on the turf, 
and cast a harried look around, I perceived what I had been 
seeking. 

IX. 

The sward slanted like a roof of straw, down which the 
snows of winter and the summer rain flowed freely ; the mid- 
day sun, shining in full power, was reflected in the cr3rstal 
prisms of the granite rocks with which the enclosure was 
walled round, and threw upon the valley below the shadow of 
the towering heights. A doud of insects floated and wantoned 
in the ra3rs of sunlight, making them, as it were, palpable. 
One felt that other creatures beside man had found out this 
asylum. Young trees grew at the foot of the rock ; red carna- 
tions had taken root, and floated on the mosses of the wall, 
looking like cherries laid open by the beaks of birds ; sweetbriar 
trees plentifully besprinkled the enclosure, whose long waving 
branches sent out thousands of shoots, the extremity of each 
opening into a star of wild roses, whose leaves fell like per- 
fumed rain upon the turf. The grass was rank, but seemed 
not altogether neglected. The hunter, on discovering this 
solitude within a solitude, at once grateful and severe, sunlit 
and shadowed, enclosed by rocks and embellished with flowers, 
knows not whether the spot of earth before his eyes is an 
orchard, a garden, or a sanctuary of the dead, decorated by 
the piety of some secluded village. Or perhaps it is something 
that partakes of both characters, a kind of funereal garden, 
where life disputed the soil with death, and where, as he looks 
at once upon grass and flowers, animals browsing and birds 
singing, and hillocks of turf, which look like the folds of man*s 
coverlid in his last bed, he lingers between joy and sadness, 
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contemplating the scene in silence, not knowing whether he 
ought to be grave or gay. Such was the first impression pro- 
duced upon me by this charming asylum of sunshine, silence, 
and repose. 



X. 

Scarcely had I set my foot upon the flowering turf, to walk 
round the spot, when a strange and inexplicable sight attracted 
my attention, and arrested my steps. At a distance of twenty 
or thirty paces from me, three large blocks of rough granite 
were clearly defined against the blue sky. One projected from 
the earth, like the upright trunk of a broken pillar ; another 
was placed in equilibrium across the top of this ; and the third, 
resting upon this transverse block, — the whole formed, whether 
by some freak of nature or by human design, a massive elliptical 
cross, the dimensions and weight of which seemed to defy the 
power of man. One of the stone branches of the cross leant 
with such an inclination, as made it seem probable that this 
semi-Druidic monument was the result of some sport of the 
elements. Was it this rude cross that first drew attention to 
the spot, and grouped about it these seven or eight tombs from 
the hamlet of the Huts ? Was it the inhabitants of these who 
had formerly collected these detached blocks of stone, to build 
up with them the memorial of their death, and the sign of their 
immortality ? It was impossible to say. The little gray and 
white scales of the lichens, the dark stains of the rain, the green 
mosses of spring, the shoots of seeds blown hither by the winds 
with the dust of the earth, covered these three granite blocks 
with every species of rocky vegetation, and a fine variegated 
down. Tufts of purple heath, with their flowers inverted, 
hung down from the branches of the cross. Straggling ivy 
laced itself, with vigorous branches, about every part of the 
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shaft, and fonned at the emmmit a crown of matted leaves and 
flhoots, flowers and clusters of thorns, which called to mind the 
crown, symhol of suffering, upon the brow of the Just One cruci- 
fied. Two goats, white as snow, — ^led by the instinct that directs 
these animals to precipices, — ^had reclined, facing each other, 
upon each of the transverse branches, their fore-legs bent under 
them, and their bearded heads figuring, like an antique cornice, 
upon the blue firmament I drew the cord which held my dog 
towards me, and I made him a sign of silence with my finger, 
that he might not disturb the admirable combination that the 
caprice of the goats and an accident of nature had prepared 
for me. 



XL 

At the foot of this group of stcmes and animals, Claude des 
Huttes slept, stretched out upcm the grass. One of his arms 
bent under his bead, served him for a pillow ; the other arm 
was extended, and resting upon the back of a dog with long 
black hair, who also lay and slept beside him. It was evident 
he had fallen asleep in caressing his dog. The sun, slightly 
tempered, fell directly upon both man and dog, and seemed to 
penetrate and melt them with his fires, as if grass, stone, and 
flesh rejoiced equally in his beams. By the side of the dog ^Ye 
or six sheep, whose winter^s wool had not yet faXien under the 
shears, formed a circle, their heads bent down and pointing 
inwards, like the spokes of a wheel towards the centre, to 
afford each other a mutual shade. A fine she-goat, her udder 
full of milk, lay at the feet of Claude in an attitude of repose, 
contentment, and complete security ; she carelessly rested her 
handsome head, adorned with two long glossy horns, upon the 
neck of a young white kid which nestled between her 1^. 
The hoofs of these charming creatures, polished by the grass, 
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glittered like pebbles of jet by the side of a stream ; the large 
eyes of the mother, like those of the gazelle and the chamois, 
seemed Ml of thought. They took in the whole scene ; pass- 
ing &om her master to her young, from the dog to the sheep, 
from the rocks to the turf, as though she had voluptuously 
grouped within the compass of her visicm the peaceful tableau 
of which she formed a part. Some rabbits were cropping vrild 
thyme from the turf by the side of the dog, the goats, and 
their master, without taking fright even at my steps : one saw 
that Claude had taught his dog to regard them as part of the 
flock. Seven or eight plum and two cherry trees, with trunks 
slender and bent with the wind, grew some paces off, under the 
shelter of some rocks higher than the rest of the enclosure ; 
their flowers, which had already b^un to fall, dropped in 
bunches with every breath of wind. As they fell, their shadow 
lightly mingled with the sunlight on the turf. 

Kature knows that the lofty peaks of mountains are cold and 
beaten by the winds; she only sets to grow there treesf of 
scanty foliage, whose light shadow falls like transparent net- 
work on the surface of the earth. The shadow cast by this 
chunp of cherry and plum trees did not reach the feet of the 
stonecutter as he lay asleep in the sun. Ovot against the rocks 
behind them were seen seven hives, with a little pointed roof of 
straw supported upim stones, which served as a pedestal to 
protect them from the moisture of the earth after rain. These 
hives, full of swarms, sent forth a humming noise, like the 
burning of green wood : the bees, rejoicing in the sun, went in 
and out in crowds, flying round Des Huttes, and pitched even 
upon his arms and his forehead without stinging him ; for, like 
domestic animals, they knew the hand that fed them. An 
enormous ant-hill rose close by the head of the peasant ; he 
had not chosen to destroy it, because, as he afterwards told me, 
he was unwiUing to injure a structure labodoudy bmlt up by 
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these little architects of Grod. Legions of tame lizards thrust 
out their little heads playfully from between the creyices of the 
rock, or chased each other through the grass, passing, without 
fear, close to the hands and black hair of Claude, and running 
over the feet of the dog. It might have been said that a spirit 
of gentleness and amity had put confidence and peace between 
everything and every creature in this little mountain colony. 

XIL 

I stood motionless, and involuntarily affected, to contemplate 
the scene. I became reluctant to introduce into it any ele- 
ments of sorrow, by waking the stonecutter, to question him. 
Oould I have withdrawn in silence, and without being per- 
ceived, I would have retraced my steps. But, at the very 
moment I turned, to await him at the door of his hut, his 
'dog scented the presence of mine. He rose upon his hind feet, 
looking towards me, and, lifting his muzzle to the sky, as dogs 
are accustomed to do when any unexpected object occasions 
-them distress or surprise, gave a long howl of affright and 
terror, to awake his master. Claude rose from his couch, 
looked at me, recognised me, and took some steps towards me, 
in evident embarrassment. I advanced, smiling, to reassure 
liim; and, taking him by the hand, said, '^I see how it is, 
Claude; you feel in fault, and are afraid I have come to 
reproach you for leaving my work unfinished. Be reassured. 
"Sit down again where you were, in the midi^ of your fkmily of 
goats, sheep, lizards, bees, and dogs. They are all of the same 
family as ourselves, are they not? I understand them, and 
love them, as you do yourself. If God was not too great to 
create them, we ought not to be too great to associate with 
them.** The dog was silent ; the she-goat did not rise from her 
bed among the grass ; the sheep continued to bleat, their head 
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between their legs; the lizards to gambol; and the bees to 
hum. We sat down opposite each other, in the sun, he upon 
his hillock, I upon mine, our heads bathed in the light of 
heaven, our feet on the grass, sunk in the Airrow of a tomb 
hidden beneath the green sward ; and so we held together the 
discourse I had sought with him. 



I 

^ 
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CHAPTER IV- 



Myself, — How was it you left my work, Claude ? Have you 
been ill ? or have you broken your tools ? or did you find the 
quarry too difficult to work, the stones too brittle under the 
hammer? 

Claude. — ^No, sir. I have not been sick. I have not broken 
my tools. The quarry is easy, and the stone is good. I have 
not had courage to tell you why I went away, dishonestly like 
a thief, without thanks, without warning, without asking for 
my wages, because I felt myself in fault, and could not assign 
a good reason for what I had done. But forgive me if I have 
caused you pain. It was not my wish. On the contrary, I 
would do you a service if I could, for your mother was well 
loved on the mountain, and she is still spoken of in the gossip 
of the villages. 

Myself, — ^Well, in the name of my mother, then, I ask you 
to tell me why you will not work for me. The souls of men 
are instruments attuned to the same key. At the base of the 
mountain or at its summit, they give out the same sound. 
What is just for you, the same wOl be just for me. Speak to 
me as you would speak to God. Tell me how you satisfied 
conscience in leaving me in this embarrassment. 

Claude, — Well, sir, it was in this way. I said to myself, 
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* Claude, thou wilt not labonr for gold. This is thy purpose, 
the grent idea of thy life, with which no one may intermeddle. 
You work for the poor when they haye no one else to labour 
for them. At this moment there are no poor calling on you 
for your aid. You are working for the master of the chateau, 
and wilt accept from him only as much as is sufficient for your 
support. ItiswelL* And so I continued to labour cheerf ally for 
five days ; the stones I cut are at the foot of the quarry; you 
may see them there. But I could not pursue my labour with 
a perfectly tranquil mind ; something reproached me inwardly, 
I know not well what, until, on the sixth day, in eating my 
morning meal, seated upon a ledge of rock, a thought struck 
me like a flash of lightning in my eyes. I said to myself, ' You 
sell your labour cheaply to this house, which is wealthy. It is 
well for it It is well for you that you have nothing but your 
dog to feed ; but there are in the province, in the villages on 
the other side of the mountain, stonecutters who have father, 
mother, wife, and children, to lodge, to warm, to clothe, to 
feed, and to educate, with the wages of their daily toiL Who 
is it employs them ? The rich. Now, if you work without 
remuneration for the rich, who shall give employment to the 
poor artizans of your trade, who are sons or fathers of flEunilies ? 
And if they have no work who shall nourish their children ? 
Doing what you believe to be charity here, you are robbing 
your fellow-workman of bread and of life.* The thought struck 
me like the blow of a stone falling on the head, sir. I threw 
aside my bit of bread, I put my tools hastily in my bag, and 
fled the house as if I had committed some crime ; was I wrong, 
sh:, to be mindful of my poor married comrades, and was it 
not their bread that I was eating ? 

Myself, — ^No, Claude, you were not wrong. You reasoned 
well; you felt justly; and I forgive you willingly. But tell 
me who it is that has rendered your judgment so clear and 
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your conscience so tender, that the obligations of justice and 
charity towards your neighbour always prevail thus over your 
own interests, and that your first thoughts are given to others 
rather than yourself? 

Claude, — ^I know not, sir ; but I think it is the good God 
who has made me thus. 

Myself. — In your childhood, then, you studied and learnt 
religion in the house of some neighbouring cure^ a relation 
of your family, or in some school, where these ideas of Crod, 
of the world, and Christian perfection, were sown as seed, 
deep in your soul, to be developed afterwards in the practice of 
charity. 

Claude. — ^No, sir. I have never studied either in the house 
of a cur 4^ or at school; my father and mother were too poor 
for that ; besides, when I was at the age for learning, there 
were no cures in the parishes, nor bells in the church-towers. 
I learnt nothing of religion but the three or four prayers that 
my mother knew by heart, and which she made us repeat after 
her, when the fire was put out at home. I cannot even read or 
write, and I keep my accoimts by bits of straw or little pebbles. 

Myself.-^Hoyr, then, has your mind been trained thus in 
solitude ? 

Claude. — ^Is that solitude, sur, when one has the good God 
always present above him, before him ? I have never felt my- 
self alone in my life. 

Myself. — You are right ; but how were you brought up by 
yourself, and accustomed to this presence of God, who peoples 
the desert for you, and entertains you like an invisible friend? 

Claude. — ^I know nothing more. I think, sir, He had com- 
passion on me, seeing that I was destined to live so high up 
here without wife, without children, without father or mother, 
and has visited me oftener and more intimately than otherp^ to 
comfort me, and prevent my finding life wearisome. 
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Myself. — ^You do not grow weary, then, in this hermitage, 
surrounded by mists, by snow, and great winds, by silence and 
solitude ? 

Claude, — Oh, no ! sir^ never am I weaiy* Can one grow 
weary in the presence of Him who knows all things; who 
speaks all things to us ; who listens to all we have to say to 
Him ; who never tires of hearing our complaints, and answer- 
ing to our heart ? 

Myself. — No ; but it requires a great concentration of mind, 
a rapt elevation of soul, not to be distracted in this inward 
intercourse with the good God; not to be deafened by the 
tumults of the world ; not to be chained down to the current 
of petty thoughts; in a word, one must be endowed with a 
peculiar faculty, a oeniie which is common indeed to aU men, 
but has not in all the same measure of development ; a sense 
more intellectual and divine than all our other senses — the sense 
of the infinite ; in other words, the conscious realization of 
Gk>d, my poor Claude. It seems that you possess, in a peculiar 
degree, this consciousness of God— the gift of gifts ; the highest 
of all knowledge, whether to the learned or the ignorant ; the 
best of all riches, whether to the wealthy or the poor ; the 
sovereign felicity, whether to the happy or the unhappy. I 
mistrusted myself when I saw you, and heard you spoken of 
the other day. To the world, I seemed better instructed and 
greater than you ; but I respect you ; I envy you ; I admire 
you ; and it is to listen to this best of all knowledge, spoken by 
the mouth of a simple artizan, that I said to myself, I will go 
up there! God reveals himself sometimes in the fiery bush; 
there is always to be found more peace, more light, and more 
serenity, in proportion as we leave behind us the valleys where 
men swarm, and mount upward to the heights where their 
noise is not heard. 

Claude. — Ah I sir, you deceive yourself. I have not a word 
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upon my tongue ; on the contrary, there are whole weeks dor- 
ing which I say nothing. The good God would have done as 
well to have made me dumb ; for, except to call my goat% my 
sheep, and my dog by their names, I have never felt the need 
of speech. 

Myself. — ^There axe souk so filled with high thoughts and 
deep feelings, that they cannot gire them utterance ; it is thus, 
perhaps, with you. 

C/atMiftf.— Oh! I do not believe it, sir. I say nothing, because 
I hare nothing to say. It is partly for this reason, perhaps, 
that I do not go down and dwell below with others. I ask 
myself. What would you do down there ? You cmly know 
how to answer when children watch your work, and ask the 
name of your tools. 

Myself, — ^But still something u speaking within you when 
your Toice is thus silent ; for God has implanted in every soul a 
craving for society and intercourse, as he has given to air, to 
water, and to fire, the necessity of motion, of feeding itself, and 
of spreading, lest it die out. 

C^ucfe.— That is true, sir ; there is some one who breathes, 
moves, and lives within me. I feel him, I hear him, sometimes 
even I answer in my heart ; but this is speech without words, 
that we understand without having been at school, and can read 
without having learned to read in books ; it is confused and in- 
distinct, like the sound of deep water you can hear here, though 
you see it not, in the depths of the abyss ; and yet it holds com- 
pany with us like a wife or a firiend by the comer of our fireside 
at night. Without this conversatkm, should I not have been 
dead more years than . . • ? 

(He ceased, and sighed,— -casting an involuntary look toward 
one of those green mounds which had struck me on entering 
the enclosure. I saw that he had some memory buried beneath 
the turf, and that he feared to touch upon it before me. I was 
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uawilling the very first day to do yiolence to his reserve. I 
did not let it appear that I had ohserred his interruption or his 

Myself. — ^And of what does this inward voice, which thus 
converses wilh you when alone, most commonly speak ? 

Ckmde. — ^We talk together of aU I see upon the earth, sir, 
and above (he added, pointing, with a gesture, to the field of 
stais over our heads). We ccmverse espedally about Him* 

Mp8el/» — ^About whom ? 

Claude. — ^The good God. 

Myeelf^—'Bat if you have never been at school, and no one 
taught you the catechism in your childhood, and you have read 
no books that speaik of Him, how do you know that there is 
one only God, great and good ? 

C/aiuir.— Ah, sdr, at first my mother told us of Him, and 
afterwards, when I had grown old, I knew many good people, 
who led me to houses of prayer, where men met to worship and 
serve Him, and to listen to the words He had charged His 
saints to reveal to the world in His name. But even had my 
mother never spoken to me of Him, and even had I never 
heard the catechism taught in the parishes I passed through 
in making my tour of France, is there not a book in all that 
sniTonnds us which speaks to the eye and the heart of the 
most ignorant ? Has His name need of the letters of the al- 
phabet in order to be read ? Does not the idea of Him enter 
our eye with the first ray of light, enter our mind with our 
first thought, enter our heart with our first emotion? I 
know not how other men are made, sir, but as for me, I could 
not see, I do not say a star, but not an ant even, not the leaf of 
a tree, not a gndn of sand, without saying to it, Who made 
thee? 
ilfy*«y.— And your answer ■— God. 
Claude. — Listen, sur : it could not make itself; for before it 
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could make anytluDg it must exist ; is it uot so ? — and not ex- 
isting it could not therefore create itself; so at least I reasoned 
to myself; but you can doubtless prove this by ai^guments 
more learned than these. 

Myself. — No. All arguments resolve themselves into 
yours. They may be stated in more words, but cannot express 
a fuller meaning. An effect vdthout a cause! An immense 
chain ascending and descending to the infinite from the heights 
and profimdities of space, and bearing worlds upon worlds 
suspended from its links, and itself without a first link I Such 
are worlds without Grod, my poor Claude — an absurdity you 
would not utter aloud to your dog, lest you should revolt the 
instinct of a beast Those who behold not God, have never 
appeared to me to be men : they are, in my eyes, beings of a 
species apart— bom to contradict creation— to say no^ when all 
creation proclaims yes: intellectual shadows whom Grod has 
created under the form oi humanity to make the splendour of 
His demonstration more manifest by the infatuation of their 
blindness. They do not scandalize me, they sadden me : I do 
not hate them, I pity : their souls are blind : God shall giye 
them eyes. 

Clauds. — ^Are there such men as these ? 

Myself. — ^They say so ; I have never believed it, however. 
Yet have you not heard speak of living men whose skin is dead, 
who feel neither heat nor cold, fire nor water, nor the thousand 
impressions of the air, which make the skin shrink and expand 
upon our body ? 

Claude. — ^Yes, the unfortunate lepers of our mountains. 

Myself. — ^If, then, there are men who have not received the 
outward sense of touch, we may suppose there are men who 
have not been gifted with the inner faculty of reason and of 
consciousness. Those who see^not God, if such indeed exist, 
are the spiritual lepers. 
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Claude, — Grod is too good to leave them in this darkness. 

Myself,— ILo\r do you know that God is good ? 

Clattde. — Because we ever love what is good; and if God 
were not good, we could not do otherwise than hate Him. Now, 
I ask you, sir, who appear to understand these things better 
than I, what manner of creation would that be where the 
creature could cherish no feeling but hatred towards the Being 
that made him ? It would be a contradiction. The creature 
inyested with a nature that must love the good, and the Creator 
who made him to love and return unto Himself^ evil ! You see 
it is a reversal of the world, an utter confusion of idea. Such 
sentiments toward Him can have no existence in the heart, 
save in some moment of utter madness, when every sense of 
justice is lost, and hope itself crushed out. And if its cry then 
escape the lips, the affrighted soul hurries to recall it before it 
may have reached the ear of God. 

And then, sir. He who is infinite in all things, must not 
His nature be infinite justice and goodness? And since He 
has implanted in us, who have proceeded from Him, and who 
are His distant and obscure likenesses, justice and goodness as 
things we love in spite of ourselves, is it not a proof that He 
Himself possesses them without measure ? Is it not a necessity 
that He be infinitely good, since He has decreed that He will 
be infinitely loved by everything proceeding from His hands P 
Such, at all events, is the way in which I reason to myself, 
when life brings trials and I am sad. But I have not often 
need to use these arguments. I see Him too well ; I feel Him 
too weU ; I touch Him, if I dare speak so, too closely, heart 
to heart, to do Him the outrage and ingratitude of believing 
Him a lie. 

But think a moment, sir, of me, a vile worm of the earth, 
loving good, and God my creator being evil! The reflec- 
tion fire — and the sun, its source, ice J Truly, I blush for 
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the ccnnpanions who hare sometiiiies uttered these foUies 
tome. 

Myself, — ^You feel consdocu, then, of an ard^it love toward 
the good God ? 

Claude, — ^Alas, sir! not the love I would chmsh, not the 
loye I ought to bear Him. I have not knowledge enough to 
understand the perfections of this great invisible Father, to 
bathe my spirit in the depths of His goodness. I am like a 
dull, insrasate stone that grows warm under the sun just where 
his rays fall upon it. If I were one of the mirrors that I have 
seen shining at the back of the chambers of your chateau, I 
should conceive a greater heat, that is, I should love more. 
Love ought to be in proportion to mind. I am a simple man 
— ^I cannot feel the admiration of the learned. 

Myself. — ^For what, then, do you love Him ? 

Claude, — ^He created me. 

Myself.-^Bui your creation cost Him nothing ? 

Claude, — It cost Him a thought. A thought of the good 
God, sir ! Have we ever reflected enough upon that ? As for 
me, I think of it often, and I bec(»ne proud as a god in my 
humility, great as the universe in my littleness ! A thought of 
the good God. That is worth more than if he had given the 
imiverse to me. For, sir, although I am a little thing, to create 
me it was necessary first that He should think of me — of me, 
who as yet did not exist ; that He should see me a&r off; that 
He should call me into being in His purpose; that He should 
appoint for me my little space, my little moment of time, my 
little cares, my little destiny in the world, my birth, my life, 
my death, and^ I feel it, sir, my immortality. What ! is it 
nothing to have dwelt in the mind of God, and to have so 
dwelt there that He should deign to create you ? Ah I I repeat 
it, were there nothing but this, sir — ^nothing but this, when I 
think of it, it would fill me with love for Him ! 
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He ceased, as if oyeroome vnth enthusiasm, and buried his 
head in his hands to meditate. His eyes were suffused with 
tears when he uncoyered them. I was surprised myself, in 
listening, to find a noble and just thought, although one so 
simple, clothed in langm^ by this mute, that I myself, a man 
practised in the use of words, would have had difficulty in 
lendering more expressive and more penetrating. 

Myself, — ^But what idea have you then of this God whom 
you love so much P 

Claude.^Ah ! sir, I hare been eyer thinking of TTiw^ since I 
came into the world, and I have never been able to satisfy 
myself yet with the fEuntest shadow of an idea. If my feeble 
mind should struggle until it burst the walls of its prison- 
house, striving to expand itself to the measure of worlds, its 
lofliest conceptions would yet fidl short of the mighty idea» 
as nothing is short of i/^ity. They would be a grain of dust 
compared with His greatness, a moment of time compared with 
His eternity, a drop of water compared with the boundless 
ocean of His perfections. The fiill revelation of His majesty to 
us would be like mountains of granite on the wings of a gnat» 
It would overwhelm the spirit of a living man; it would 
overwhelm the spirits of all the living creatures of God, and 
aU who shall live in eternity, were they commingled in one 
vast Intelligence. Thought alone will not create the idea of 
God. One must be God himself to realize the conception. 
Images indeed, faint and indistinct, are present to the mind. I 
have created a thousand images, now one and now another, 
which have satisfied me for a brief space, upholding my spirits 
like the plank which supports the drowning man for a 
moment upon the bosom of the ocean,—- but these sustain 
us not long; they soon sink beneath us as other props 
have done before, and the mind becomes lost in the wide 
sea of speculation. 
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Myself, — And what images recur to you the most frequently, 
Claude ? 

Claude, — ^Nay, sir, it were easier to count the grains of dust 
that fly from my hammer, and half hlind my eyes during the 
course of a summer^s day. Sometimes I fancy I see a houndless 
«ky filled in every part with eyes, enveloping the world, ex- 
panding as new creations arise, seeming ever spacious, yet 
always full; sometimes I see before me a vast sea which no 
rivers feed, and from which upspring an endless succession of 
continents and isles; sometimes there is a mighty giant who 
holds in everlasting keeping, mountains, seas, suns, and worlds 
heaped upon worlds, and who feels not their weight ; I picture 
to myself at times a dial marked in figures of blazing light 
upon the sky, whose hands are ever moving on in endless pur- 
suit of time ; sometimes I discern an infinite eye, vaster in its 
compass than the firmament, spreading its mighty gaze to 
comprehend all created things; sometimes a boundless hand, 
bearing us all nearer to the face of God, that he may enlighten 
us, and to his breath, that he may revive us; sometimes a 
heart which pulsates in aU his works, from the loftiest to the 
lowliest of his creatures. But why should I repeat all this to 
you ? Did I recount all the ignorant follies of a poor simple 
man, until our last breath, they would be like the shadow of a 
bird's wing upon the sun, like the light of a glow-worm amid 
the profound darkness of night. They mean nothing, they 
€mbody no idea; I know it as you do. Nor does my mind 
dwell on them but for a moment. There is only one source in 
which I find some slight satisfaction, and that is a folly I am 
ashamed to tell you of. 

My^c//.— Nay, tell me, my poor Claude. Our minds are 
^ually feeble, mine as yours, in presence of that which is 
beyond all conception and beyond all expression. 

Claude, — It is this then. I lie down at summer-time in the 
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middle of the day, my back on the turf or the sand, my eyes 
half-closed, turned towards the rays that strike from heaven on 
my face ; they fall on my eyelids and my soul, dazzling with 
effulgence, and roseate as the flowers of the wild rose. They 
run through me — they illumine me — ^they kindle the depths of 
my hearts It is as if I was bathed in a lake of subtle light 
which penetrated all my members, coursed in my veins, com* 
mingled with my very spirit. Then, sir, I fancy that these 
rays of living light, these waves of dazzling lustre, are the sea 
of God in which I swim ; that I am transported beyond space, 

light and transparent as mir ; whither, I know not 

And then, to open my eyes and find that I can see but th« 
sun ! I believed it was He, and I could weep to have lost the 
sensation! But, I make you smile, sir. What would you? 
We are all children when we seek our Father. He is hidden 
too high for our hands to reach Him and our eyes to discern 
£Qm. We all stammer when we call on His name ; and when 
we stretch out our hand toward Him, we embrace but a phan- 
tom. No matter (he added, casting a look upon the green 
hillock i^ainst which I leant), if we deceive ourselves, we still 
love. 

Myself. — ^Yes, Claude, we can grasp nothing beyond the 
compass of our hands ; we can understand nothing beyond the 
measure of our mind. It is God*s will that you and I should 
feel the immeasurable distance there is between himself and n& 
Every time we try to fill it up with our dreams and images, we 
do but fill it with out follies, our presumptions, or our idols. 
Let it suffice us to fed His existence, to trust EEim, and to love 
Him. As to comprehending Hioi, the sun itself, if the sun 
were the intellect of heaven, would fail. 

C^iude.— You say well, sir; the sun would fail, and what 
are we ! Let us be content with doing His will during our 
moments stay on earths 

B 
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Myself. — ^But how know you, Claude, that you do the will of 
the good God ! 

Claude,— Ah ! sir, that is a different thing. I do not know 
it ; but I am perstuided. 

Myself. — But whence have you this assurance ? 

Claude, — ^Whence, sir? It is a consciousness of the heart, 
not a judgment. The mind errs, the head has its delusions ; 
but the heart does not stray, conscience is not deluded. I have 
my persuasion here (laying his hand upon his breast) ; a heart 
iind a conscience, whose voice is clear and distinct, say to me — 
this is good, that is evil ; this is just, that is unjust ; this is virtue, 
that is vice ; and whatever is good, whatever is virtuous, what- 
ever is just, such is the will of God. 

Myself, — And how know you this, I ask once more ? 

Claude. — I tell you, sir, that I have no need to know it, 
because I feel it. When I wound myself with my hammer 
and my flesh bleeds and pains me, I have no need to convince 
myself by argument that I am hurt, have I ? — I feel it. In 
the same manner, when I do violence to my soul in resisting 
the will of Gk)d, I have no need to prove it to myself; I see 
and feel it ; and my soul suffers and bleeds within me, like my 
ilesh wounded by the hammer. What we feel, sir, is more 
certain than what we know. It is man who forges arguments 
to convince us: it is God who implants sentiments in our 
iiearts. A sentiment is an argument consummated. Some 
one wisely observed to me one day, Man thinks, but nature 
feels. Question all your thoughts, but put firm faith in all the 
instinctive sentiments of the heart, for nature is wiser than you 
or I. God has spoken to her before us, and more intimately 
than to us. 

Myself. — He was right, Claude. But do you find it a trial 
to do the will of God to the extent of your power ? 

Claude^-^On the contrary, sir ; it is my heaven upon earth. 
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Myself.-^ And what is His will concerning you ? 

Claude, — To love everything that He has made, sir, and thus 
to love Him in His works ; to do good to all, and thus to serve 
Him in serving the world He has created. 

Myself. — ^But to love all, and serve all, for the sake of loving 
and serving the Author of all, is at times a hard duty ; there are 
some men and some things it is difficult to love, and one is often 
tempted to serve himself rather than others. 

Claude, — Yes, sir ; they have often told me this in the towns 
below, and in the villages around ; it must be true ; and yet, 
though I may not boast, believe me I have never understood this. 

Myself, — How, Claude ! has it never seemed a painful duty 
to love the whole world, and sacrifice yourself for the world, 
like another Saviour ? Yours, then, is the height of love and 
self-denial. 

Claude. — Mine, sir! Ah I I am the very last among my 
fellows : I feel it, and, as far as, I am able, hide myself in this 
solitude, amidst my poor beasts, to escape the shame of my 
littleness amongst my neighbours; but to say I have ever 
found it difficult to love would be to belie the truth. It would 
seem that the good God, who has denied me gifts of intellect, 
and many other blessings (he added, with an ill-suppressed 
sigh), has graciously given me this endowment of love, in com- 
pensation for all he has withheld beside. I have never felt an 
emotion of hatred toward my fellow-creature. 

Myself. — Of whom do you speak as fellow-creatures ? 

Claude. — I will explain, sir. I speak of men, beasts, and 
inanimate things, the very trees and flowers that grow about 
me, everything related to the body or soul of man in this 
world, — all that is near us, all that inhabits or forms part of 
the earth where God has placed us in common, as I have 
placed these animals in this enclosure, to live in peace and 
friendship around me. 

£ 2 
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Myself, — Do you love all these ? 

Claude, — Ah ! I would love other things too, if there were 
more to love. I underatand not the heart that God has given 
me, hut it is ever full, and yet there is room. 

Myself, — You would say it is infinite. 

Claude, — Perhaps so, sir; what you understand by that. 
However this may be, nothing suffices wholly to fill it. Had 
God given me many worlds to love, I bdieve my heart would 
yet have had room to welcome and to love more. Yes ! of all 
the graces he has bestowed on us-— on us, especially, who are poor 
and alone — ^the greatest is this disposition to love ev^ything. 
It is like a warm spring ever flowing from the heart, bearing 
its soothing waters from spot to spot, and never becoming dry. 
It is that attribute of the great Grod which good men call 
Mercy, sir ; mercy for the afflicted, for the guilty, f(H* the poor, 
for the ridi, for the old, for the widowed, for children, fior men, 
for beasts, for plants, for the earth itself^ and for the stars of 
heaven — ^if these elements are gifted with sensibility or intelli- 
gence ; and if they all feel, suffer, and weep in like manner as 
ourselves. It is this sentiment of mercy, I am persuaded, God 
has planted most ridily in the hearts of the poor; for without 
compassion one for another, what would become of us all on 
an earth where there can be no happiness for us without 
love? 

Myself. — God forbid that I should contradict you, Claude! 
You see that in every religion the most hdy and divine victims 
are those who have been most distinguished by mercy, which is 
but an exquisite tenderness of love towards our fellows, and 
who have freely sacrificed themselves in order to vindicate some 
truth, or to commend some virtue to the fiimily of man. All 
that is most generous in the heart of man, Claude, is pity. To 
weep over the sufierings of others, is to make the heart bleed 
over evils firom which the very eyes would fain turn away. Next 
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to his blood, man can bestow nothing greater than a tear. Is it 
not a drop of his very heart let fall upon the heart of another^ 
to heal its wound P The mercy of which you speak, is the 
noblest form of lore ; for there is a loye which seeks you to 
live, and be h^py, by your side — ^it is sensual ; but there is 
another, which tracks your steps to suffer with you, and taste 
the companionship of your sorrows. It is a noble sentiment, is 
this loye ; but it bears a harvest of grief for those whom God 
has largely endowed with it. 

Claude* — True, sir, but it bears a harvest of joy too. As 
fxjs: me, the sympathy I always feel for those who sorrow, has 
often drivel sleep from my conch. I have said to myself ** You 
are tranquil and warm in your house, with your dog and 
goats, there is bread upon the table for you, there is grass in 
the manger or on the mountain for them ; your roof^ though 
only of furze, is secure against wind and snow; you know 
nothing of anxiety for wife or children ; but see such an one 
whose tiles have fallen through his broken roof, whose bed 
and the cradks of his little ones are exposed to the rude winds : 
see this poor widow whose house was burnt down last week, and 
who possesses not a farthing to pay the stone-drawer, the 
mascm, and the thatcher to rebuUd it ; see that old man, who has 
no longer his son to dig his plot of ground for him ; see these 
three orphan children who have no father or mother to gather 
in their com, or pluck their chestnuts: see, the chimney of 
one has fallen, the door, the gate, the steps, or the window of 
another is broken, and he seeks in vain for a workman, with 
no money until next harvest to pay him for his labour ; what 
will they do during the winter ? — ^who will go to their help 
for the love of God? Let me ; I will go ; let me suffer pain 
if I can lighten theirs a little. I will fetch stones and cut them 
for one ; I will build up the doorway for another ; replace the 
broken steps of a third ; restore the rafters of another : I will 
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dig the vineyard of this poor neighbour ; cut the barley of that 
blind old woman ; milk the goat for this poor mother, whose 
cow has fiiUen down the ravine, and who has no more milk for 
her little ones. The little I can do for them will comfort their 
heart. There will be less sorrow in their house; they shall 
sleep to-night ; they shall have food this evening ; they shall 
lie under shelter before winter." And I go, sir : and only to see 
me set to work without saying anything to them, as I often do, 
comforts them ; the sight cheei*s their heart ; they come and 
watch my labour ; they sit down on the edge of the quarry, or 
in the yard; the children play with my tools, or with my dog 
if he has followed me. This thought comes to the comfort of 
the poor, — Providence has not abandoned us — Claude has 
seen our misfortune ; the poor fellow cannot do much for us, 
but he will do what he is able. It is this lightens their heart ; 
they have a neighbour who sympathizes with their sorrows; 
and for myself, sir, the thought that I bring them comfort 
makes the hammer feel light in my hand, and when evening 
comes, and I remount hither, as I lie down to rest, I say to 
myself, Claude, what hast thou earned to-day? and reply, 
I have earned the wages of a good day*s work, for the poor 
pay me for it in friendship ; my own heart pays me in content- 
ment, and the good God will recompense me with his mercy. 
Is not that worth more, sir, than a thirty-sou piece, which it 
would have been hard for them to part with, and as painful for 
me to receive? There will be one sorrow the less in those 
cottages to-night ! is the thought with which I compose my- 
self to sleep. 

Myself. — And it makes you happy to feel that in this you 
have deserved well of Him who has commanded us to love one 
another ? 

Claude, — Oh, sir, I have merited nothing in all that I have 
done. It has been my pleasure. I tell you, I cannot feel that 
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there is suffering, whatever it may be, but my heart is wrung, 
and £ am eager to restore happiness around me. It seems to me 
that I am one in a great fanuly of men ; that they are part of 
my own flesh, and that I am part of theirs. I believe it is this 
they call Love ; is it not, sir ? 

Myself, — ^Precisely so ; and in the purest and most divine 
acceptation of the word, 

Claude, — ^If it is that, sir, I know not whether I ought most 
to be proud or humble ; but of this I am sure, that I have 
enough of it for two. 

Myself, — Enough for a hundred, my poor Claude. You 
might well impart a portion of your love to those who are cold 
in heart. 

Claude, — It may be, indeed, that I have this feeling in excess, 
and that it is not well to bestow so much love on all I love, 
approaching, indeed, the love I bear to my neighbour. 

Myself, — And whom do you love so much, after God and 
men, whom we cannot love too well ? 

Claude, — I scarcely dare tell you, sir. Yet I have such love. 

Myself, — Speak boldly. To love too much is rarely indeed 
an evil in the sight of God. No vessel is full till its overflow- 
ings drop upon the earth. 

Claude. — Well, sir, when I have tried with all my powers 
to love and serve the good God and all men, may I confess to 
you I feel a tenderness, unworthy it may be, but a tenderness 
I am unable to suppress, for all the rest of creation ? especially 
for animated creatures of species differing from our own, who 
live side by side with us upon the earth, who gaze upon the 
same sun, who breathe the same air, who drink of the same 
water, who are made of the same flesh under other forms, and 
who seem to be members, less perfect indeed, less richly gifted 
by the great Father of all, but still members, of the one family 
of the good God. I speak, for instance, of the dog, so good 
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and fiuthful a servant, that, for a thousand costly bribes, he will 
never forsake the poor master to whom he is devoted ; of these 
goats and sheep, who take their station at the close of day npoa 
the summit of this rock to wateh me returning from a&r to my 
hut, who call to me as though they understood that their bleat- 
ings would hasten me on my way back to them, who rush for- 
ward to shew their joy as soon as I have passed firom the tilled 
fields to the heath, where I permit them to pasture and gambol 
at will ; of these birds, who have seen me, when young and un- 
fledged, guard their nests and feed their little bills with bread ; 
of these bees, whom I rob not of their winter*s store, taking 
only a little h<mey for the sick ; of these lizards, whom the 
sound of the stone, ringing like a bell under the hammer^ 
brings out each day to sunlight around me, and on whom I am 
careful not to tread ; and, lastly, of all the little insects^ whose 
home is in the leaves, the stones, or the grass, and whom I 
never harm, because I see in them the works of Grod, who does 
not suffer them to be hurt with impunity. 

This makes you smile, sb: ; but could you only see us when 
we are alone together ! how we talk with each other, and how 
well we understand each other's voice and look ; how the goats^ 
crouched at my feet, fix their deep and pensive eyes on nine f 
how gentle, and, at the same time, how strict a watch does my 
dog keep over them during my absence, barking at them to 
drive them from the wall of the enclosure lest they should 
break it, but careful to do them no harm; how these bees 
caress my face and hands, treading sofUy with their downy 
feet, without stinging me when I tend their hives, or when 
I lie down on Sundays upon the green table where their food 
is spread, as you see me now; how these rabbits follow the 
dog at evening, as he leads them back to the hut ; how the 
lizards gently skip about, running even over my hands and 
throat, and lifting their little heads toward my eyes, to see if I 
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am angry when th^ eat mj bread I C!oiild you hear our talk 
at night in my hut, when dog^ goats, and sheep sport in &iend- 
ship with each other and with me» all diverting ouradves 
together; could you see those heads laid trustingly side by 
side or upon my knees, and those eyes which exchange so 
many thoughts not uttered, but understood! Ah, sir! I say 
that you could not help loving these poor creatures as well as 
me ; for love creates and fosters love, whether it come from 
the highest cnr the lowest* Does not God permit us to lore 
them ? Is the distance greater between my goats and me, than 
between me and the great God ? 

And when they tell me it is folly to love these creatures 
of God, and to make them happy and contented in their low 
condition, I have nothing to reply but this,— the heart is like 
water, it flows whither it will. 

But you must not suppose, sir, that even this is the whole of 
my simplicity ; I have much to confess besides. Would you be* 
lieve that, not content with feeling this tenderness and affection 
for living things, who are endowed with sensati(m and spuit^ 
I fed it, too, for these trees, for these plants, ffx these mosses, 
which do not move, which {^[vpear not to think, but which live 
and grow there upon the earth about me ; and principally for 
those I knew on this spot when I was child, such as these f»ns 
and these heaths ; and most of all, he added tenderly, for this 
trefoil, with its blue flowers and its leaves filled with dew-drops 
in the morning, as if it had been weeping with us during night, 
and which grows upon the graves of those of other times. 
(There was a slight emotion perceptible in the tone with which 
he uttered these last words. I did not appear to have noticed 
it ; he ccmtinued, in a tone of rude, but true inspiration : — ) 

Yes, sir ; there is not one of those stars in heaven which begin 
to shine at twilight above the rocks ; there is not one of those 
mountain heights, not a peak illumined by the setting sun, not 
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a ravine hidden within the recesses of these defiles, with their 
streams gleaming or bubbling in the dark shadows at their 
base ; not one of these clods of earth turned oyer by my spade 
to the sun, in my childhood ; for which I do not feel a profound 
attachment) which often has power to make me weep as I look 
on them when ascending to the Huts. Is there anything to 
wonder at in this ? I often ask myself. Have we not a real 
material relationship with this earth from which we spring, and 
to which we return, which carries us, which sustains us, which 
feeds us like a nurse on her breast ? Our flesh— is it not its 
body ? Our blood — ^is it not the water that flows in its veins ? 
Is not our material frame so truly and closely related to it, that 
when we take in our hand a grain of sand, or a clod of earth, 
from the hills which have borne us, we may say to this grain of 
sand, '' Thou art my brother ;** and to this clod of earth, *' Thou 
art my mother or my sister ?" and the earth itself— does it not 
seem to respond to us ? to love us ? to say to us, " Yes, I recog- 
nise you ; you are part of me ; each of your members and your 
bones — it is I who have given them to you ? I am proud of 
you, as a mother of her children, as I am proud of this beech 
tree, of this fir, or of this chestnut, that men come and admire 
upon my bosom. You would be ingrates if you did not love 
me, if my recollection and my image did not follow you when 
you are far away in other lands, and did not recall you in your 
dreams by night to the hillside where your childhood sported !** 
Is not this true, sir ? Is it not some feeling of this sort which 
is called, in the language of cities — Patriotism ? Is it not this, 
too, for which men have gone on pilgrimages to distant lands, 
to visit the spots once inhabited by men greater than them- 
selves, by names more illustrious or more holy than others, and 
to leave the impress of their feet upon the soil of the mountains 
which bore them ? Forgive me, sir ; I speak like an ignorant 
man, but you asked me for my thoughts, and I have told them. 
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And there are moments, on summer Sabbath-days, \vheQ, lying 
in the sun upon the earth, \7hich seems to feel and repeat the 
throbbings of my heart, embracing with my hands the blades of 
grass, my face buried in the mallows and clover of this little 
retreat, amidst the humming of thousands of insects in my ear, 
and the perfume of a thousand summer flowers buried in the 
moss, my whole frame seems to tremble between life and death, 
as though God had really touched me with a ray direct from 
His sun ; as though my father, my mother, my sisters, and all 
whom I loved, were reanimated, and panting beneath the turf, 
to recognise me and fold me to their bosom. Oh ! sir, who would 
not love an earth in which he has buried his treasure, and 
which holds it in keeping for the resurrection ? 

(A. large tear, unconsciously to himself, ran down his cheek. 
I saw that his happiness was in this love. That in this uni- 
versal worship of Grod*s creation he found his religion and his 
hope.) 

Mt/aelf. — ^But with a heart so full of love, Claude, does not 
this solitude, without wife, without children, without neigh- 
bours, upon these heights, whither the wind alone ascends with 
you, sometimes sadden you ? 

Claude. — No, sir. It is only when I go below I am ever 
sad ; remounting to my solitary home, I become at once con- 
tent and cheerful. Men are too tumultuous for my feeble 
spirit, which can only hear itself amid silence. Their tumult 
banishes God from my soul. I have ever felt myself less in his 
presence, when I have stood amid the habitations of men. I 
believe, indeed, that God loves best the solitude of the moun- 
tains. 

Myself, — ^But he has created the valley and plains too. 

Claude, — True. But the mountains are nearest to heaven. 

Myself, — ^But, Claude, is there not some other reason than you 
have yet told me, which makes you live here alone amid your 
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goats and sheep, and travel eaeh day two leagues in descend- 
ing to the plain, and two leagues in reaaoending the mountain 
to your old abode ? 

Claude (Rising and fixing his look upon the green tombs). — 
There is, sir. But we will not speak of that, it would cause 
you pain, and myself also. See the sun which has already 
sunk behind the mountain where your woods grow dark. You 
will scarcely have time to descend before night gathers over the 
yalley. 

Myself. — I had forgotten it in talking with you, Claude. 
When one has diseoyered a cool, refireshiog spring, in walking 
through these solitudes, he takes little note of the passage of 
time. I have done so this day. I forgive you for abandoning 
my work ; in return, forgive me for having thus invaded your 
Sabbath repose. I will come again, if you do not grow weary 
of me, and converse with you from time to time about the good 
God, and even pray with you in your own tongue, Claude ; for 
I am very far from Hving in constant communion with Him as 
you do ; farther still from keeping for Him in my soul a sanc- 
tuary as pure and free from human^anities, as that He has pre- 
pared for Himself in your solitude and repose. My soul floats 
on the current of an agitated and tumultuous life. But under 
the surging foam of that lifers sur£sice, I have kept nevertheless^ 
like the rocky basins at the bottom of your ravine, some drops 
of dear water, where I love to reflect a fragment of heaven> 
and contemplate like you these floating shadows of God. I do 
not serve Him as you do, with my whole powers, but I love 
Him and pray to Him with all my heart and all my intellect* 
Sometimes I sing hymns to Him, but my songs have not the 
value of yours, Claude ; my songs are words which fill the ear, 
yours are acts of service to mankind. I am only worthy of 
your companionship, from the affection I have ever felt for all 
in whose souls God dwells in simpHcity and truth. Farewell> 
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then, until chance or the chace brings me once more to the 
Hats. 

I left the enclosure. Be accompanied me to the site of the 
hamlet. His dog, his sheep, the rabbits themselves, followed 
as if he had called them ; these creatures, tame and gentle, 
seemed to form his escort, and to understand his friendship for 
them. I should have been by no means astonished to see the 
very bees and insects follow him. This man might have tamed 
the rocks and trees. He and all nature, animate and inani- 
mate, appeared to imderstand each other, to live and to love in 
mysterious and pious intelligence at the feet of their God. 
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CHAPTER V. 



As I descended the mountain, my spirit was subdued and 
solemn as when in childhood I parted from my mother's arms, 
when in the garden, at eventide, she had been teaching the 
lessons of the great God to her little children. I still heard in 
my soul the words— simple, though so full of divine truth — of 
this poor disciple of solitude. The very tone of his voice 
echoed in my ear like the sound of the village-bells on the 
high Alps, resounding above the mists of the valley, whose 
only mission it is to kindle in the souls of men the thought of 
God — ^the sursum corde of the woodcutters, the reapers, and 
the shepherds of the mountains. I felt better, warmer in 
heart, and more inclined to goodness and virtue, for the few 
moments I had spent in the home of this peasant, hidden 
behind bushes and rocks. Every man has an atmosphere which 
surrounds him, and spreads around either good or evil in- 
fluences, heat or cold,~as his heart is more or less set on high^ 
and reflects more or less of the divinity that shines on him. 
Repulsion and attraction are only the sensations awakened 
within us by these human atmospheres : some draw us toward 
them like a lover, others repel us like a serpent, without our 
knowing why; but nature knows, and these repulsions and 
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attractions must be listened to and obeyed, as the instinctive 
warnings of the soul. Almost every attraction is a revelation 
of some hidden virtue; every repulsion, the spirit of some 
concealed vice. Souls, too, have their physiognomies : we do 
not scrutinize them it is true, we experience them. Who has 
not said, on approaching some men, — I feel myself a better 
being near these ? 

During the whole of the next week I restrained my im- 
patience to see Claude again, and to converse at my ease with 
him, from the fear of interfering with his pursuits, and so 
hindering some of his works of mercy towards his neighbours ; 
but when Sunday returned I instinctively, as it were, re^ 
mounted to the Huts, and found Claude in the very place 
where I had left him within the enclosure. He was not now, 
however, sleeping in the sun on his bed of turf and flowers. 
He had mowed his thin grass during the week ; he had 
gathered up with a rake the dry fragrant hay, in little hillocks, 
which he might carry, at his convenience, to the shed in his 
cabin, for food for his beasts in winter. As heavy dews had 
fallen in the morning, he feared that the. night or the morrow 
would bring rain ; and he was now collecting the hay together 
that it might not be injured by the wet. He seemed to re- 
cognise me with pleasure. I took off my coat, and laying it on 
a stone, helped him to finish his work, as if hay-making were 
my business. He did not attempt to stop me. Before noon 
the hay was all heaped up upon the side of the little meadow. 
He offered me a piece of his barley bread and a little cheese of 
goat's milk, the favourite food of the peasant in all our moun- 
tains. It was with pleasure I partook with him this bread of 
my childhood : the repast, moistened by cold water from the 
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Spring, drawn in a gourd, and with the juice of some early 
cherries bitten by the worm, and fallen prematurely from the 
trees, established our familiarity. When men have eaten and 
drunk together, they are fellows, according to the simple cus- 
toms of these mountains. We sat down at the foot of a 
hayoock, whose height slightly shaded our heads, and resumed 
the conyersation of the previous Sabbath. 

in. 

Mywlf. — ^You have not told me, Claude, how this hamlet of 
the Huts, of which you are now the only inhabitant, became 
thus abandoned to brambles and ivy trees, and how all the 
men, women, and children, who once dwelt here, forsook it like 
water rushing from a sluice when a storm has carried away the 
dykes, leaving the fish dead in the dry sand at its bottom ? 
You have not told me, either, who formerly placed these large 
rough stones round this little secluded spot of earth, constructed 
this cross of three blocks of gramte, and raised these five or six 
hillocks of turf which yon leave uncut, and which so much 
resemble the tombs in the cemetery of St. Point, I see covered 
with grass from my window. 

Ciawie. — ^What would you that I should say, sir P the earth 
speaks for itself. Yonder, where you see the ridge of a furrow, 
it is easy to say the com and the poppy have grown ; here, 
where you see graves, it is easy to tdl that men and wcnnen 
have been laid. This endosure was once the cemetery- of the 
Huts ; it was chosen because it was the only spot of the moun- 
tain where the soil had sufficient depth to cover a coffin. It 
was not, however, oftai opened, because there were but three 
houses, and these were occupied only by one family. Every 
ten or fifteen years, perhaps, an old man or a child was buried 
fh)m the Huts. They tilled all around, respecting only the 
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sanctity of this spot — ^man*s last resting-place — as in our cabins 
we put the cradle at the side of the bed. I have heard my 
grandfather relate many a time, how in his childhood he had 
seen them erect this great cross of three stones, which thirty 
men at present could not place one upon another. They found 
the first planted in the earth as you see it, like the trunk of a 
chestnut-tree ten centuries old, broken off by the wind at the 
spring of its boughs. It may be one of the bones of the earth, 
that has pierced through its skin, or perhaps a rock which has 
£sillen from some mountain height and sunk deep in this spot. 
It suggested to them the idea of setting another stone across its 
top, then a third and shorter one on that, in order to form a 
cross which might be seen afar off by the shepherds and hunters 
above the snows. They heaped up the earth like a high road 
from the rocks you see there to the level of the summit of 
this trunk, and along this artificial embankment drew the 
second stone, and afterwards in like manner the third. When 
they had destroyed the earthen platform which had thus served 
tiiem in the stead of scaffolding, no one could comprehend how 
these three huge rocks, elevated in the air above the surround- 
ing country, could have been lifted and arranged in this form 
of a cross. " The people below,'* said my grandfether, " despise 
us whilst we live, but our death will throw behind us a longer 
shadow than theirs." You see how this was done, sir ; and 
since that time two generations of the family have been laid 
under the tree of rock they themselves had planted. 

Myself, — And who shall lay you there in your turn, Claude, 
if you continue to live here alone ? There will be none left 
after you to dig your last bed. 

Claude, — Ah! sir, there are good people in the hamlets 
where I labour, and when I have rendered any service to a 
family, I have said to them, *^I acquit you of debt whilst 
I live, but when I am dead I shall hold you my debtor in your 

7 
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prayers. I have built you a house for the comfort of your 
earthly life, you will help to prepare for me my house for 
eternity— will you not?" And we smile, and they give me 
their promise. I am in no trouble about this. I shall be 
decently laid there, in the spot I contemplate so often. 

Mi/sel/.—Which. is it, Claude ? 

Claude, — (Pointing me to the nearest hiUock, whose grass 
was worn by the pressure of two knees.) There, sir. 

Myself, — And why there rather than elsewhere, my poor 
Claude? Does not the good God know where to find us 
everywhere ? 

Claude. — True, sir ; but I would he should find me so near 
to one other that he could not separate us. 

Myself, — ^You have, then, your young dream buried before 
you under this turf? 

Claude, — Yes, sir ; and my heart, too. 

Myself — It mingles, no doubt, with every other thought^ 
and is bound up with every fibre of your heart ; if I were not 
afraid of making it bleed by touching it, I would ask you to 
explain this secret to me by recounting a little of your life. 

C/aM<?e.— What would you have me relate, sir ? We have 
no history — ^we poor men. We have but one lot — ^to earn 
our bread by labour* One blow of the hammer sounds like 
another ; one bit of bread has the same flavour as the rest. 
What is there to interest you in this ? 

Myself — Your lot, indeed, is uniform, and your bread 
always made of the same dough. You have no adventures ; it 
is of the history of your heart and of your soul that I would 
know something, in order to understand how time has moulded 
your heart to such tenderness and compassion for the afflicted, 
and that I may recognise the glory of the good God in the 
simplicity of an obscure soul as in the sublimity of a great 
genius. 
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Claude* — ^Well, sir, since it is to magnify God, I have nothing 
to refuse you in His name. I will tell you all. It will not 
occupy a longer time than will suffice us to mark the sun 
traverse the valley from the tower of St. Point to the edge of 
the fir trees you have planted at the top of the wood. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I. 



Claude sat for a moment or two as if recalling the past, his 
eyes lifted to heaven above the dark cross, and then spoke 
almost literally as follows : — 

n. 

" Our hut was the one to which my present dwelling be- 
longed ; it was the part then used as a shed for cattle. You 
will ask me, Why have you not rebuilt the cottage? Why 
do you lie in the outhouse, which is moist and dark like a 
cavern ? You shall hear, sir. Because, to rebuild the house 
upon the rock, to raise up its walls, to restore its floors and its 
roof, I must have cut and torn down the ivy tree which has 
mingled since the misfortune of my family with the old stones, 
the rafters, and the beams, repaying its bounties where it had 
found bounty. This nobly ivy, when I have looked at it thus 
on returning to my home, has seemed like a mantle thrown by 
the hand of friendship over the ruins of my happiness. I have 
said, 'I will not touch thee; there is now room enough for 
both of us on this rock : keep thou the top, I will take the 
bottom, and the blackbirds shall nestle and warble in thy 
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clusters.' You see, sir, I tell you, like a gossip, all that I have 
thought. I am a poor and solitary man who attach myself 
to everything, and love everything that loves me.j 

in. 

*' My father was called Benzil La Hutte. I never heard the 
family name of my mother. She was by all called Mother ! They 
were cousins^ brother or sister, brother-in-law or sister-in-law, 
unde or aunt, nephew or neice, to all the inhabitants of the 
other two huts, whose ruins, or whose little orchards, waste 
and overrun with broom, you see in ascending to my cabin. 
The hollow of the gorge, the slope of the mountain, the 
broom and furze bushes, and the enclosure where we now are, 
were always the common property of these three families of 
near relations. Each one took one field or another, and culti- 
vated it, to gather the barley or potatoes of the year. Their 
beasts roamed for pasture whither they willed. When the 
season for picking the chestnuts came, the men and boys 
ascended the trees, and the women and young girls collected 
the fruit below. The produce was divided into three lots^ 
more or less equal, according to the number of children 
belonging to each house, and each family took his own. Such, 
sir, was our life in the Huts. One of the three cousins at the 
head of these families, was a trader who bought and sold 
chestnuts and plums amongst the villages and at fairs. The 
other was a knife-grinder; he left when harvest was over, 
with his grindstone mounted upon a frame made of fir-tree, 
and an iron handle, slung over his back. He went to grind 
reaping-hooks, scythes, and knives, before the houses, during 
the autumn and winter. His customers used to give him 
potage, and a bed in the hay-loft, and he came back when the 
snow began to thaw, with a few sous in his leather purse. 
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As for my father, to help my mother to dothe and feed us , 
he used to work as I do, as a stonecutter in the quarries of St. 
Point He came back every evening to sup with my mother 
and with us children, for he loved his wife and children so 
well, that he said, ' I could never be a hawker like Baptiste, 
or a grinder like Frangois, for when I do not see the quarry 
where I work, or the roof of the hut which smokes when my 
wife feeds the fire, time is weary, and the world seems too 
hurge.* Ah I he was a brave man, and a man so kind and 
gentle, that although he constantly handled the pick-axe and 
stones, yet when he seated us little ones of an evening upon his 
leather apron, — ^my brother, my sisters, and I, — ^we loved it 
almost better than the lap of our mother. 

IV. 

" In consequence of my father's too easy temper, a misfortune 
befell our house. One day my brother, who was a year older 
than m3rsel^ had gone down to the quarry ; it was autumn, and 
very cold ; the poor child had kindled a little fire of dry ferns, 
to warm his hands by the flame. My father said to him, 
^ Take care, Gratien, that you do not touch a black powder, 
which is there in a paper near my tools ; it flies up to the 
eyes on approaching fire ;* but the poor child, who was never 
corrected, wanted to see how this black powder would leap up 
to the eyes, and whilst my father was too much engaged with 
his work to pay any more attention to the boy, he went and 
took a large handful of the powder, and threw it on the burn- 
ing wood. The powder exploded and blinded him. From that 
moment, Gratien was unable to guide himself; his eyes re- 
mained as clear and beautiful to look at as ever ; the powder 
had destroyed nothing but the sight. You would not have 
. thought him blind ; but he could see nothing except the sun 
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out of doors, or a bright fire in the house. This was felt as a 
great calamity in the Huts; every one came to condole with my 
mother. The child was seven years old; he could no longer 
go alone ; he was always tied to the apron of my mother, or to 
my father*s hand or mine. My poor father was so much 
grieved at having been the cause of this accident, that he 
became broken-hearted, and died, as we say, in consequence of 
it the following winter. 

V. 

" My mother found it a very difficult thing to support us, 
although she was still young and able to work, and, indeed, 
could perform as much labour with the spade or the rake 
as a man could. But I, my blind brother, and little sister at 
the breast, and a woman of thirty, though very moderate in 
our wants, were a good many mouths to feed. It often pained 
me to see this poor woman cut faggots, and carry them on her 
back to the house; weed out the barley, mow the meadow, 
tie up the sheaves, and thrash them with the flail in the 
court; knead the dough, kindle the fire, cook the soup, lead 
Gratien about by the hand, and, amid all, suckle her little one ; 
and in addition to this, to crown our misfortune, fever broke 
out in the Huts, and carried off the knife-grinder, and his wife 
and children. None of his family was left but a daughter, about 
my own age, called Denise. The hawker, affrighted at the 
sickness raging in the Huts, pulled down his house to carry 
away its flooring and roof, and went to build another cottage 
with a shop, near the church, by the side of the village road, 
where business was more lively. It was impossible to leave a 
child of eleven or twelve years old alone in the house of her 
parents, both dead. My mother went to fetch her, and brought 
her home to us. The deserted house of the grinder became 
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the resort of sparrows and lizards. It crumbled away wiater 
by winter, as you have seen. Denise went sometimes on 
Sabbath evenings to sit down under the -quince tree, or to 
pluck the red berries of the holly, which she called her 
mother's beads, and to weep upon the step of the door which 
no one now crossed in going in or out. Gratien always fol- 
lowed her, for my mother had said to Denise, * I give into 
your charge the little blind one, whilst I am in the fields. 
You must take care he does not fall down the chasm ;' and the 
two children were never separated. 

VI. 

*' It made me unhappy and ashamed to see at home so much 
toil, so much misery, and so many mouths to feed. I felt 
myself already strong and full of courage. I said to my mother, 
* The barley crop is thin, the chestnut trees will bear little 
fruit this year ; give me my father's tools.' She gave them to 
me, weeping as she looked on them. I went down to the 
villages below, and I said, ' Who will let me get stone for him ; 
I will work for nothing but my bread.' Some one said, * Go 
to the quarry, and we will see if you are worth your bread.' 
So I commenced working for one person and another. In 
order that I might have longer days, I slept under some boards 
which had been lent me to use as a scaffold against the rock, or 
in the manger of a stable. I did not go back to the Huts till 
Saturday night, and then I gave my mother the few sous I had 
earned, and the pieces of bread I had saved during the week. 
My mother embraced me, and said, *' Would that you had the 
strong arms of your father, as you have his brave heart ! ' I 
went out into the fields, whilst she rocked the cradle of my 
little sister, or whilst she made buckwheat cakes for the next 
day's supper. This went on for some three or four years. I 
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became strong. The stones yielded to me like pieces of stubble. 
I was not content ynth getting stones for building walls. I 
began to cut them according to my idea for doors and win- 
dows, rudely ornamenting them: sometimes I even caryed in 
bas-relief on the front, a rose, or a tulip, ivith their stalks 
and foliage, a cock or hen, or a dog or cat, according as the 
stone was intended for a garden, a stable, or a fowl-house, a 
court-yard, or a chamber of the dwelling. Hunger is a good 
prompter, especially the hunger of our mother, our brothers, 
and our sisters. I have never had any other ; and even now, 
when you go here and there through the province, and ask 
who carved the door of this granary, or the window-frame of 
this dove-cot,' they will tell you it was little Claude with his 
chisel and his mallet. I also carved stone benches for old 
women and children to sit on by the side of their porches in the 
village, and cut in them the name of the master of the house, 
or freestone troughs for cattle to drink out of at the wells, and 
ornamented them with an ox's head, with great eyes and horns, 
which seemed to be coming out of the trough after having 
drunk. All this had given me a little reputation on the 
mountain ; and when I was only seventeen years old I might 
easily have gained my livelihood by stone-work alone. But 
when the season came for sowing, mowing, or gathering in 
the barley, I always went up and assisted my mother and 
Denise in their heavy work. 

VII. 

" Those, sir, were the gala days of my life; I loved my mother 
so well, loved my poor blind brother so well, and loved Denise, 
too, so well ! Ah ! sir, who would not have loved her ? she 
was like the third child of the house, a very obedient daughter 
to my mother : she rendered every service to the house that a 
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good servant or a strong woman could have rendered for 
wages; — but no one would have dared to speak to her of service. 
When even my mother sometimes did, the young orphan girl 
would reply, ' Is not your affection my best recompense ? 
Who has given me a home, a mother, and two brothers on 
the mountain P Is not a seat at your fireside, and a plate at 
your table, ample wages, — to say nothing of the care you 
bestowed on me before I was old enough to be of any service 
at all to you ?' And if my mother persisted, she would go 
and weep, her head buried in her apron, behind the trees in 
the garden. Then my mother and Gratien would go to com- 
fort her, and say, * Come, then, do as your heart bids you, 
Denise ; and since you will waste your youth fa staying with 
such poor people as we are, well, well! stay:* and nothing 
more would be said at that time. 



vin. 

" In the course of three or four years she had become one of 
the finest young damsels on the mountain; and when my 
mother took her, on iete days, two or three times a year, to 
see her cousins, the daughters of the shopkeeper in the village, 
all the young lads and maidens who saw her pass would say, 
* What a pity it is that she is kept in the shade, and never 
sees the sun, like the blue blossoms under the periwinkle 
bushes I * But she did not hear any of the compliments thus 
paid her ; she had no vanity like the young girls of rich 
families; she did not even know whether she was pretty or 
plain ; she walked with her head bent, and her arms hanging 
by her side, her eyes fixed upon my mother's steps, and, if any 
one spoke a word to her, blushed like a cherry, without 
knowing why, and trembled like still water agitated by the 
wind. Except with my mother and Gratien, of whom she had 
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no fear, she was as shy and timid as the young kids at pky 
upon the edge of our clover-field in the morning, who run 
back to the woods affrighted at the dew falling from the 
leaves. Even with me, sir, she was not at her ease as with 
the others, because she was not accustomed to see me every 
day as she was them. However, we were almost like brother 
and sister together ; but this is certain,— there was a difference 
in the sound of her voice when she spoke to me, in the look of 
her eyes when she saw me, — her voice trembled, and her eyes 
sought the ground. One would have said, that before the 
others she felt herself a child, and with me she felt hoself a 
woman. 



'* Beautiful she was, indeed ; and more beautiful she became 
from mont> to month, though the waters of the spring where 
she went to fill her pitcher were the only mirrors where she 
ever saw her charms. One should have seen her on a Sabbath 
morning, when my mother, seated at sunrise on the step of the 
door, made her sit down beside her, to comb out her long hair, 
glossy as the rind of chestnuts just taken from their prickly 
case ; when she threw both her arms, escaping from her dress 
of coarse cloth about my mother*^ knees, and rested on them 
her upturned fiice, which was hidden in the thick tresses spread 
over it like threads of maize upon the full ripe ear. The mass 
of hair, unparted, looked like a rich brown fleece just washed 
at the fountain, through which you could see neither forehead 
nor mouth. Then, when some gentle wind played with the 
silken locks, sometimes there were revealed for a moment her 
rosy lips, her pale cheeks, her large blue eyes sparkling in the 
sun, fixed in a gaze so sweet and earnest upon the face of my 
mother, that a daughter, if she had one, could not have looked 



I 
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at her more tenderly. Then we laughed — my mother and I — 
and pitied in our hearts poor Gratien for not heing able to 
laugh at what amused us, and to see what that moment had 
shewn us. He said to me, ' What is it ? What makes mother, 
and Denise, and you laugh?' I said, 'She is seated; she is 
leaning back ; she has her head upon the apron ; her face is 
hidden in her hands ; her eyes are blinded by her hair, and the 
wind blows it about like a heap of dead leaves ; now a bunch 
of red berries has fallen from the holly upon her mouth ;' and 
my description amused him — the poor child! And when 
Denise had finished her toilet, and had put on her shoes and 
her black woollen gown, we went out — all three of us — to walk 
amid the barley, to pluck wild poppies, or perhaps to sit down 
under the chestnut trees, our legs hanging from the edge of the 
ravine, or the banks of the mountain stream, for it pleased the 
blind child to listen to the murmured song of the water, or the 
&11 of the chestnuts on the turf, blown from their branches by 
the wind, or the flight of the blackbirds fanning his face with 
their wings as they passed by. 



X. 

^ But to me she seemed scarcely less charming on working j 
days, when she had neither her Sunday gown, nor her summer t 
shoes, her winter dogs, nor her tresses combed back, and tied i 
behind her neck by ribbons of red velvet ; her black lambV 
wool doak, woven by her own hands during the long winter j 
evenings, fastened round her waist with a horn buckle, and 
falling in heavy folds to her ankles ; her chenme of hempen 
cloth, its sleeves turned back to the elbow, plaited over the 
bosom, and fastened under the chin with two strings tied over 
the breast; her hair falling sometimes upon one shoulder, 
sometimes upon the other ; her naked feet, at times crimsoned 
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with cold, often covered with dust, or wet with the dew of the 
grass ; her eyes cast down with the shadow of her long lashes 
on the skin; her countenance sedate ; and her small white teeth 
showing the half-opened lips, regular as the first teeth of the 
kid. Sometimes the handle of a spade across her shoulder ; 
sometimes an earthen pitcher on her head, in which she carried 
goats' milk to the house ; sometimes supporting with her two 

I arms upon her head a hundle of grass higger than herself, she 

^ had weeded out of the harley-field and the vineyard, yellow, 

! red, or blue blossoms, and loose grass, falling about her face, 
and hiding it from the eye; sometimes, with her knee bent 

' upon the ground before the house, milking the sheep with one 
hand, and with the other feeding them with salt to amuse 
them. In short, whatever she did, one could not withdraw his 

9- »3yes from her. But I loved to see her most of all, sir, when 
we went amongst the broom on the mountain to cut faggots for 
winter, and my brother placed one of them on her back, long 

t as the trunk of a cherry tree, with all its leaves and flowers at 
the end, to be cut up on reaching the house, you would have 
said, on seeing this spectacle of a young girl bending under the 
weight of this long bough, which swept the earth at the dis- 
tance of ten feet behind her, rustling and dropping its berries 

r'* on its track, that a fairy had suddenly risen from the earth to 
carry away the leafy bower in which she had slept at night, 
or you might have fancied you saw one of those magnificent 
peacocks you have in your garden, with the beautiful face of a 
woman, unfolding to the sun a long train, gorgeous with green, 
blue, and yellow gems. 

XI. 

" She looked well, too, in winter, when she kindled the faggots 
on the hearth of an evening, kneeling down before the massive 
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copper andiron. The flame of tlie blazing wood reflected on 
her pale face suflused her cheeks with roses, and lighted up her 
transparent skin, till the whole countenance seemed on fire. 

*^ And what was pleasing in her was not so much the exquisite 
grace that shone in every feature and every motion, as her 
gentleness, her docility, her kindness to every one about her, 
and her timidity, which made her the willing servant in the 
house or the field. We all loved her, sir, but the dumb crea- 
tures loved her at least as much as any of us. 

*^ You should have seen when she opened the door in the 
morning, how the fowls and pigeons, even the very sparrows 
and swallows rejoiced, plumed themselves, rose, some from the 
roof, others from the branches of the trees, the fowls from their 
roost, the pigeons from their cot, to fly around her, as if they 
had not recognised day till she appeared. Above all, you 
should have seen how the sheep and the goats, the lambs and 
the kids would come out from their shed when she lifted the 
latch, thrust their heads and horns against her apron, stand up 
straight against her, with their feet npon her arms or her 
shoulders, to contend for a caress from her hands, a word from 
her mouth, or a lock of her hair to play with, before they even 
thought of gambolling on the heath. \Vlien they were a long \ 
way off with the dog upon the crest of the hill, and we called t 
them, in vain, to come down, if they heard her voice, you . 
might have seen them all leaving the briars, the wild thyme, I 
and the flowering clover, and bounding headlong down the side 
of the mountain^ like snowballs rolling precipitously to its 
base. 



xn. 



" However, of all things which at that time loved her best, 
and that she appeared most to love, the chief, perhaps because 
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of his misfortune, was my brother Gratien. Since my mother 
had first brought Denise to our house, this poor child had never 
left her, as if the good God had restored light to him, in her. 
Denise, on her part, had become attached to him by her own 
tenderness of heart, and by his constant claims on her com- 

^ pany and her services. Although a child herself, she was like 
one of those mothers of many children who appear to have 
hearts and eyes only for the most feeble and helpless. It is 

li» one of the mercies of God, who so often bestows blessings to 

^' recompense us for the evils of our lot My mother had said to 
Denise on taking her to the house, ' Tou shall have the charge 

7 of your blind cousin. You shall amuse him in-doors ; yoa 
shall take him out into the fields with you ; you shall teach 
him the names of the beasts; you shall guide him along the 
furrow, when he would dig the enclosure with us; you shall 
fetch him a bundle of hemp from the store when he has 
finished picking his own.* 

^ '^ Denise did all that was told her at the first, when very 
young, from obedience ; and when she grew older, at the bid- 
ding of her own heart. They had the look— he and she — of two 
twins who had never been separated from their mother's womb* 

i 

xm. 

** Gratien could no more live without her than she could with-* 
out him ; when she went out in the morning but half dressed 
to milk the sheep and the goats, he followed close on her steps^ 
and seated himself on a stone bench facing the rising sun, that 
I had carved in amusing myself on Sundays, in the block of 
gray rock by the side of the door. He said to her, ' Denise^ 
what is it you see in the sky and in the valley ; is there mist 
upon the meadows of Bourg Villain ? Are the windows of the 
Chateau of St. Point shut over the grand balcony ? Can you 
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see Monsieur walking in the avenues, as I used to do when I 
had my sight ? Are there cows, white and sleek, in the orchards 
on the slope behind the gardens ? Are there crimson or gray ^ 
clouds about the sun ? Does the blue smoke mount up from 
the roofs of the houses, and spread itself upon the grass in the 
fields, like flocks of pigeons beaten down by the wind ? Are 
the mallow and the mullein in blossom ? Do the cherries cluster 
upon the tree ? Are the thorns white under the bushes ? Are 
the buds of the hazel covered with down, like the back of the i 
green caterpillar ? Has the lilac opened its hanging bunches 
of flowers like grapes in blossom ? Have the lambs cut all i 
their teeth ? Do they begin to leave their mothers, and feed 
on the tender moss ? Tell me if the last kid has black spots on 
both sides of his eyes, as his mother had in my time, and if he 
begins to strip the bark from the young fir-trees with his little . 
horns?' I 



XIV. 

*' And Denise always answered him, not with a simple yes and 
7)0, but with gentle kindness in her voice, adding every little 
detail about the shape and look of the objects he inquired 
for, — the shadows on the sky, the tints of the mountain, and 
the habits of his dumb companions. And she pretended to be 
always wanting him for something, to need his assistance in a 
thousand little things connected with her work. Sometimes 
she made him hold the goats by their horns whilst she milked 
them, and sometimes to hold the sheep down upon the ground 
whilst she sheared their wool ; sometimes to carry the basket j 
under the chestnut trees, whilst she collected the fruit that had 
been shaken off, or blown down by the wind ; sometimes to 
bear her spade, her weeding hook, and her rake, as she 
ascended the mountain side, spinning with her distaff, and 



i 
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gtiidJBg bim iinth her voice, and leading him by his hand 
across the wooden bridge or the ford of the stream. . Then 
she would give him thd end of her apron to take hold of, 
just as a mother does to her little ones before they can walk 
alone. When we dng up the earth for sowing, she would 
gire him a spade, and place him at the bottom of the field 
by her side, that he might fancy he was doing his little share 
of work with the rest; and when he swerved to the right 
or left of his furrow, she would take him gently by the arm 
and set him again in line with us; and if his part of the 
field was but ill dug, if he had left large clods of earth and 
stones, she would not say anything to vex him, but the next 
day would go over his work again with her own hands. 
Indeed, instead of telling him that his labour was of no value, 
she encouraged him to think himself a good workman,-^ 
* Between your work and mine,* she would say, * there is no 
difference, Gratien ; * nor was it an untruth, sir, for it was she 
who did the work of both. 

XV. 

*^ She always took care, whether in the fields or in the honse^ 
to be near him, ready to help him in everything, to cut his 
bread, to hold his cup, to fill his glass, and to lead him to his 
seat on the bench. When she was alone with him, you would 
hare said, sir, that he was the very half of her existence. 
There was not a lizard to be seen in his hole, not a swallow in 
its nest, not a vine-leaf on the wall, not a fly upon the window, 
not an insect on a flower, not a spark upon the hearth, but 
she told him of it, in order that the time might not seem 
wearisome to the little afflicted one, and that he might fancy 
he saw with his eyes inwardly everything of which her voice 
thus spoke to him. He scarcely knew, indeed, that he was 

o 
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blind, when she was near him — and she was near all the day — 
and his life and consciousness became, as it were, transferred 
Irom himself to her. She was his ^es, she was his sense of 
seeing and living, existing out of himself, and as dear to him, 
perhaps dearer, than if they had been part of his own body. I 
believe, if any one had said to him, * Which would you, Gratien, 
that your eyes should be restored to you, or Denise taken 
away,* he would have answered, * Keep my eyes ; I love better 
to see through her than by myself, for I see just as well, and I 
have her voice and her company besides.* 

XVI. 

" As Gratien came and went, rose and sat down, at the sound 
of her voice, he seemed to be obeying some inward spring set in 
motion by the same hand in himself and her. The constant 
habit of speaking with soothing gentleness and affection to the 
blind boy, had imparted to the voice of Denise from her child- 
hood a tone of deep tenderness, full of trembling emotion, I 
have never heard a second time in my life from either girl or 
woman. It was like the music of the bell of St. Point, at once 
cheerful and sad, when it has finished its baptismal song, and 
its echo loses itself in ascending from the valley, making the 
leaves of the ash-tree faintly vibrate even here. But the 
church-bell has not, in its richest tones, the inspiration of the 
^ul, whilst each accent of Denise sounded like deep music 
from the heart, which lived, felt, and sung in her voice. I 
think that the guardian angels of whom the villagers talk, use 
a speech like hers when they whisper to in£mts sleeping in the 
cot, or to poor souls struggling with their latest breath at the 
gate of paradise. 
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xvn. 

" Sometimes Gratien, after she had been speaking of all things 
aronnd them, and when he seemed to be reflecting upon all 
she had described to him, said to her, * Now, Denise, of your- 
self; tell me what you are like. I saw you when I had my 
sight-, and when you came hanging upon your mother*s apron 
carrying dinner to your father when he was sharpening the 
fanners' tools; but since then I know not what you have 
become, and can only feel that you have a gentle voice and a 
soft hand. I should like to picture you to myself; and it 
vexes me, too, sometimes that I cannot see you as well as hear* 
I care not about anything else; it is enough for me to see 
all else with your eyes.' 

'* And then, sir, to jest and tease him for a moment in order 
to while away the time, Denise would say, ' My locks are red, 
like the fur of the squirrel we took from his nest in the young 
fir-tree when I was a child ; I have eyes no larger than the 
little flowers that peep out from the grass under the hedges — 
they are gray and melancholy, like the waters of the ravine 
when shadows are resting on them and dead leaves are beginning 
to fall. The skin of my face is covered with freckles, and 
burnt brown with the sun. I have this and that, and this and 
that besides,' she would go on to say, just to make up a 
picture of ugliness, putting her hand over her lips that he 
might not hear her laugh ; but he would reply, ^ Ah, that 
cannot be ; you are a deceiver ; your voice and the skin of your 
hand tell me your face is not like this. You would cheat me 
or laugh at me, Denise ? you ought not to do that, you know : 
it is not right to jest with the blind, because they cannot see if 
you tell them truth or not.' Then, on hearing the young girl 
laugh, he would turn to me and say, * Tell me, Claude, what 

Q 2 
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she is like.* I would answer, ' She has tresses the colour of 
the dead leaves, when the wind makes them glisten at the end 
of the branches after October frosts ; she has eyes brilliant as 
the windows of the chateau, when the morning sun illumines 
them and shines into the chamber behind, full of objects that 
reflect its rays, and whose brightness almost blinds us. Her 
skin is 8nux>th and rosy, and like the summer apples our unde 
used to sell in the Tillage, and we used to gather up in sport 
when they rolled out of his basket. She is tall as the door of 
the house, under which she is obliged to stoop her head when 
she goes in and out to her work ; her feet and hands are as 
smooth and white as the pebbles of our fountain ; she walks 
with her naked feet, with all the dignity and grace of a lady 
traversing the aisle of a church clad in costly shoes ; her neck is 
arched, round, and flexible, as that of pigeons, when they peck 
their wings upon the roof; she has lips like the leaves of the 
carnation ; and teeth like the pips of apples before they are 
ripe. Her air is gentle as our mother's, and faithful as our 
dog's when he watches us.* 

^ Then her face would become crimson with pleasure or shame, 
sir, she knew not which — ^for of vanity she had no more than 
the bird who plumes himself in the sun to make his feathers 
shine. She would hide her face in her hands to laugh, and 
Gratien would say to her, ' Story-teller ! why did you want 
to trick me ? I am aorry, however ; I would rather that you 
were very ugly, because then the youths of St Point would 
not look after you, and you would never leave the Huts to 
marry some one below ; * and he became seriotts, and we all 
three spoke of other things.** 
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CHAPTER VII. 



** In this waj we all three approached the time when the children 
of the dealer, those of the grinder, and ourselves, haying he- 
come of age, it was necessary to divide the conunon mountain 
estate, which, as I have told you, had never heen parted until 
then» This was a source of much anxiety to our poor mother. 
She said to us, in plucking the chestnuts, ' Who knows whether 
this tree will be ours a couple of years hence ? It was my 
father or my grandfather who reared it, and it has given us 
every two years more than a load of chestnuts.* She would 
say, sowing the enclosure with maize or potatoes, ' Who knows 
whether we shall gather in the harvest here ? It has flourished 
by the labour of your poor father, and by mine, since the year 
we were married, and if each one could claim his own in the 
soil which he has cultivated for forty summers and autumns, 
many of these clods of earth would revert to those who have 
turned them up as one turns up his bed.* She would say, 
sitting down on Sunday near the spring you see there among 
the water-cresses, under the stone arch, * Who knows whether 
they will be gathered next spring from the side of our meadow 
or the meadow of others ? Your &ther discovered it one day 
in digging a hole in the earth to plant an ash-tree, and con- 
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structed this basin to hold the water, that the catUe might go 
there to drink on returning from the heath ; and made these 
channels through which it flows, spreading itself in little 
streams upon the slope of the orchard, and losing itself below 
in the bottom among the osiers and rushes.* 

"And you could see that this thought troubled her each 
day more and more as the time for the separation approached, 
like the shadow of that rock, advancing without our being able 
lo mark the steps of its progress. 

n. 

^'Gratien appeared to be occupied with this subject even 
^more than my mother. It was not, however, on account of the 
chestnuts, the barley-field, or the spring; he knew nothing of 
these things but their name. A ray of the sun shining on his 
body and the foot of Denise, near him, were the only estate of 
this noble boy ; what composed the rest of his world ? He loved 
my mother and me, — this was the secret of his grief. What a 
misfortune that his accident had disabled him, when only a 
' child ! or he had now been a strong man, a good workman, or 
perhaps he might have held a farm as well as I; he might 
liave welded iron upon the anvil to make nails, or bands for 
<art- wheels, or teeth for harrows, or shining ploughshares for 
the villages below ; or he might have become a weaver, for he 
had the delicate taste and skill of a young girl. He might 
have thrown the shuttle to and fro all the week, in his 
cellar under the house, and on Sunday have gone down with 
his measure in his hand, his roll of gray cloth upon his 
shoulder, to give an account to his master of the weight of 
wool he had woven. Had you seen him, sir, you would not 
have said that the light of his eyes was extinguished, — they 
were as blue as were those of Denise. But you could not read 
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his thoughts so profoundly in them, — you could only disoover 
these from his lips, which yaried their expression with every 
emotion, and sometimes wore an air of sadness, though usually 
moulded to a smile. His features were fine, his skin white, his 
hands small and delicate ; his body tall, slender, and slightly 
bent, like that of a child whose eyes have been bandaged for 
sport, and who stretches his arms in advance, feeling and 
groping his way in the dark. With this one exception, his 
appearance was more graceM and prepossessing than all the 
youths of the mountain ; and his voice so gentle and full of 
feeling, that his words seemed always the language of prayer. 
His temper was meek, and his wants easily satisfied ; he would 
rest upon the edge of the fountain, upon the bench by the 
door, upon the root of the chestnut-tree — ^wherever he was told 
to stay — with cheerfulness and contentment. Many women 
might have loved him, sir, believe me, — for they will love a 
child who is dependent upon them. 

m. 

" As for me, sir, I had neither the same eyes, the same hair, 
nor the same character. One would have said that our mother, 
when she bore us, had made us of two different woods — ^him of 
the willow, me of the pine. He was flexible like the one, I was 
straight and sombre like the other. My hair was black as my 
eyes are, my face long, my complexion pale, my cheeks covered 
with coarse hair, my lips more frequently closed than open, my 
arms swinging as when wielding the hammer, my look often 
distracted, as if I had lost something which the stars kept for 
me, as Denise sometimes said in playful raillery. Though 
young, I was of very pensive habits. I cared for no society but 
my brother's. I found everything to content me in my quarry, 
and with my mother, Denise, my little sister, and the blind 
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Ix^. Excepting them, when I saw any one pass near the 
place where I was at work, I began to whistle that they might 
not speak to me ; and if any of the mountain-girls took a path 
leading towards me, I always took another. I was as wild and 
untamed as Denise was. In the country below, they called ns, 
in playfulness, the he-goat and the she-goat. We bore those 
names a long time. However, Denise and I never spoke a word 
together, more than with others. I always left her with my 
brother, from compa8si<»i for his misfortune. When I went 
with them to the fields, to the woods, or to help to wash the 
sheep, it was always to him that she spoke ; it would have vexed 
her to see him jealous of an attention or a word bestowed on 
another. She looked well pleased, and blushed slightly when I 
sretumed on Saturday evenings, and greeted her with a * Good- 
day, Denise.* But that past, she came and went as usual 
about the house and 3rard, and about my brother ; she had not 
a word or a sound of her voice more for me than for any 
other. Nay, she sometimes trembled slightly when she 
addressed me, as if she had not as much friendship for me, or 
was not as familiar with me as the rest of the family. She 
avoided, as naturally, being alone with me. In spite of that^ 
however, this embarrassment of a fine young woman beginning 
to fear herself was not from ill humour, but the contrary. 
Gratien said she was always happier and more entertaining on 
Sunday than on any other day, and that he could tell from the 
sound of her voice when it was time for me to come home. 



rv. 

" So we passed our time, sir. Since the f^te of St. John I 
had made a discovery, as we say, between the nearest hamlets 
and the Huts, at the foot of a path overgrown with ferns. This 
was an old deserted quarry of millstone, of extraordinary soft* 
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nesB, and of the colour of gold, and sounding like a bell under 
the stroke of the hammer. Whenever I was not very busy 
building in the hamlets, I used to go to my quarry. I worked 
deeper and deeper to discover the best seams of stone. I 
threw the rubbish into the depth of the ravine below, so that 
by the end of a couple of years I had succeeded in emptying the 
quarry of the accumulations which it was supposed had kin 
there ever since the time of a people they called Romans. 
Then I undermined the stone with powder and my crow : you 
would have called it the work of giants. There were steps to 
ascend two fiithoms deep, arches, grottos in which I buried 
myself like miners in their coal-iats, to seek for the more fine 
and precious specimens, and walls of rock built up and aban- 
doned like the high ramparts of a town. The bottom of the 
quarry where I rolled down my stones, and where I cut them^ 
was so deep when you looked at it from amidst the ferns whtdh 
overhung the brink of the summit, that when the shepherds 
threw down a pebble they had to wait a minute before the 
report of its fall ascended. My brother, my little sister, my 
mother and Denise, came there fnmi time to time to watch me 
at work, and lifted their arms and uttered a cry of astonish- 
ment at seeing what havoc a single man, with patience and 
industry, had made in the bones of the mountain. Sometimes, 
also, when the path was too slippery for the feet of my brother, 
Denise would come alone, to bring my bread and milk in a 
basket for my daily meal ; but then she never staid, sir : she 
placed the basket upon a great stone at the foot of a ladder of 
To^ on which I was always suspended against the sides of the 
rock : she called to me from below, with a voice trembling with 
feax; and then moved quickly away, putting her hands belbre 
her eyes, as if she was afraid of seemg me fall down from 
my height. 
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V. 

^^ What pleased me the most, sir, was, that no one except 

Denise ever came to disturb me in my work, b^^looking at me, 

or asking this thing or that, as they did in the villages. My 

father's occupation contented me better than more lucrative 

and learned pursuits would ha^e done. I said to myself, 

* You do what your father did, and perhaps with time will do 

it as well as he ; he would be content if he came back to see 

you there at his work ; besides, this employment is not so 

exacting as some other occupations are ; you can abandon it, 

and resume it again when you will ; it does not prevent your 

ascending on Saturday to see your mother, Denise, and the 

beasts ; it does not prevent your making hay, nor weeding the 

barley, nor digging the mountain-side, nor dressing the trees ; 

and then, though you should not sell your millstones at a 

high price to the grinder, the blacksmith, and the reaper, yet 

you gain honestly your own living, and the bread of your 

little sister and blind brother.* These thoughts revived my 

spirits, and there were no more any beds of stone hard enough 

to resist me. 



VI. 

^^ Besides, to tell all, I had a liking for my pursuit ; I loved the 
hollows of the quarries, the caves of the mountain, the secret 
bowels of the earth, as the sailors, I have known at Marseilles, 
loved the crests of the waves, the depth of the sea, and the 
surging foam; or as shepherds love the table-land of the 
mountain, or as the woodcutter loves to plunge his axe, wet 
with sap, in the cloven trunks of old oaks and chestnut trees. 
God has given to each one his own taste, that every condition 
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may be filled with contentment. What always channed me 
in my own, was the solitude which attached to it. Without 
any interruption I could whistle, nng, think, dream, and even 
pray to the good Grod ; my work always went on under my 
hand, whilst my heart and spirit on their part could wander 
where they list Such is the advantage possessed by the 
stonecutter* 



vn. 

^' And then, sir, my condition abounded in gratification for the 
ear. When I was on my knees before my stone, well squared 
and placed upon two rollers of fir-tree, which aided me at 
moving it at my will ; when in some comer of the quarry, 
whether in the sunshine of summer or the shade of winter, 
I threw off my waistcoat, and turned back the sleeves of my 
shirt ; when I took the chisel in my left hand, and the mallet 
in my right; when I set myself to deepen a groove, or to 
smooth round a cornice, by a succession of light blo¥r8, like 
water falling drop by drop from a high spring into the basin 
below ; my stone, if it were properly stricken, sent forth a per- 
petual music, which stole over the heart as sweetly as the 
sound of the village-bells. One might have said that my 
mallet was the hammer, and my stone was the brazen cup 
of a bell. You cannot think what spirit this imparts to a 
workman. Soldiers need the beat of the drum to inspire thdr 
courage on the march, and sailors the song to give them 
strength to weigh the anchor and man the ropes. We, sir, 
have no need of that ; our work regulates the blows of the 
hammer, and sings its own song to us. Ah I sir, it is a 
beautiful sound sent out by a thin slab of marble, granite, 
or freestone, or a trough of soft stone hollowed out to hold 
water, when you smooth it with the chisel. It seems as if you 
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fistened to tlte echo of the footsteps of saints who walk 
above, prolonged by the murmuring arches of a church, or 
to the gurgling of the running streams which replemsh the ^ 
troughs (tf the floek. 



vm. 

" You will tell me, all this is vanity. I do not contradict you ; 
let it be so ; for be it long, or be it short, time passes away ; 
and when it is gone, it is as if it had never been. Yet still, 
vanity or not, we experience, in every state, a satis&cticm in 
being able to say to ourselves, ^ What I do here will endure 
after me*' Those who write books think they will be studied 
by eyes that will not see the light, perhaps, for a thousand 
times a thousand years, as we say. The joiner who makes 
chests and cabinets, says, * If this is well put together, well 
cemented, and well seasoned, it shall last and carry down the 
impress of my hand from generation to generation in the 
houses of the newly married.* Those who plant a chestnut or 
an oak, say, *' The little pip or acorn that I hold between my 
two fingers contains more of life and time hidden within its 
thin rind, than there is of life and time in all the men bom in 
this vast country in the course of five or six centuries. It 
will strike down its roots in the earth; it will penetrate the 
rocks in search of nourishment; it will give leaves and 
shadow to the spot that I have chosen for it, after the 
shadow of my own body, and the shadow of twenty or thirty 
generations proceeding from me, have been swept from the face 
of the earth, as the leaves at their feet are swept by the wind 
of November.* But what is that compared with the duration 
the stonecutter imparts to his conception in lifting and striking 
his mallet upon his chisel ? To be able to say to himself^ this 
blow of my hammer will remain stamped on this granite until 
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tbe moimtain itself shall be cimsumed with fire at the last day 
of the earth ? This groove that I sink, or this moalding I 
carve with mj chisel, this shape I give according to my own 
caprice, to the stone, will never decay, never become effiiced, 
as long as the world remains the world. The impress of my 
will and of my hand is eternity. Those who shall not be bom 
for a thousand years to come, when they look upon this cornice, 
this moulding, this slab, this pedestal, this column, this reser- 
voir beneath the fountain where the bubbling waters shall 
never cease, shall ask, 'Who made this?* God himself, in 
recalling his earth to Him, and taking it in His hands at the 
end of time to examine it, shall say, on seeing these rents in 
the quany on His mountains, and the marks of tools upon the 
broken stones, ' An insect has nibbled at My earth ; man has 
touched it and altered its outline.* Do you think of that, sir ? 
and is there not something in the thought to make the stone- 
cutter glory in his lot P for he has to do with things that know 
DO end. Rust wears the iron of the smith, but the granite or 
red porphyry, little bits of which you see there in the pebbles 
of the brook, rust cannot touch. They say, that in a countiy 
which men caU Egypt, there are masses of cut stone as high as 
mountains, and that no one can tell either for what purpose or 
by whom these stones were thus raised like vast steps one upon 
another, nor in what distant epoch of time. Peoples, their 
kings, their priests, their mysteries, their traditions, their very 
bones themselves, all have faded from the memory of our race ; 
all have been carried down the waters of a river they call the 
Nile ; all have been swept away with the sand of their desert. 
Well, sir, a soldier who has returned to this spot firom Egypt, 
and who described these Pyramids, told me they had discovered 
great quarries, like beds of the sea, from which these blocks of 
stone were taken ; that he had seen some of them yet in the 
quarries, only half cut from the solid rock by the saw of the 
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Egyptians, or the giants of those times ; and that he even 
beheld, burnt in upoa the clay, the impress of the hand and 
foot of one of the workmen who had laboured there, and 
helped to build and fashion these monuments. There is length 
of time ! and are there many kings and queens who leave behind 
them a trace as lasting as the memorial of this poor workman ? 

^* Well, as I said to my self sometimes, you will leave a record 
upon your stone. That consoles man for his frailty, does it 
not P And it leads him to think, too, how small a thing he is 
by the side of this block of stone that he has detached with his 
hammer, and which will endure so many centuries after our 
dust is scattered; but he remembers also that the spirit of 
man, which is greater that all this, which comprehends all 
this, and which shall survive it all, is another of the works 
of the good God ; and the thought leads him to thank God, 
to bless and glorify him, recognising his hand in the transient 
and the durable, in the little and the great. I thought of 
all [these things in cutting my millstones. Besides, solitude 
makes us curious and inquisitive. When man is alone he 
seeks the society of God ; when I was buried in the cleft of 
the mountain after noon, resting for a moment in the sun, 
with no one near me but my little dog lying on my waistcoat, 
my heart mounted on high as if it had wings. I gazed upon 
the blue sky above the fir-trees, where the eagles hovered, 
and I said in my heart to God, — ' Dost Thou listen to the 
prayer of man, ascending to Thee firom the cleft of the hill ? 
Thou, Lord, who hearest the hum of the fly*s wing, and the 
heart-throbs of these gnats, swimming in a ray of Thy 
sunl* 

^' And then I thought of the Huts, of my mother, of my 
brother, of Denise. I was content, and yet sometimes too 
I became sad, and my mother on my return would say to me, 
' What ails you ?* and I would answer, ' I know not' ; and in 
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truth I knew not then. It was like a blight upon my hearty 
which prevented its flourishing in spring. 



IX. 

«i It seemed to me that Denise had some aversion to me. 
When I entered the house, she went out ; when I spoke to her 
with earnestness, she only answered me yes and no, as if she 
was impatient to free herself from my conversation. When I 
jested on Sunday with her and with my brother, she did not 
laugh heartily, but smiled faintly, not laughing with her 
eyes. She had a thoughtful expression in her look ; she went 
away some steps, as she said, to pluck hazel-nuts, or to gather 
periwinkles along the ravine. On the contrary, when there 
were my little sister, my brother, and she together, I heard 
them jest and laugh as merrily as at other times. One day, 
when I asked her why she was thus serious and silent with me, 
and if I had unconsciously given her any offence, she replied 
no, that she loved me as well as the others, that these were 
silly fancies I had, and then she turned her back upon me, not 
however with ill humour. She now left my brother and me, 
and went up the steps of the hay-loft, as if to throw grass to 
the kids ; she staid there all the evening, and when she came 
down her eyes were red, and she secretly gave her bread to the 
fowls under the table, instead of eating it cheerfully with us as 
usual. 



X. 

" I said to my mother the next day, 'Denise has an ill feeling 
toward me ; I must leave you to make my tour of France.* 
My mother began to laugh, and said, *• Claude, you are a great 
simpleton for nineteen years of age. The poor girl does not 
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know herself what is the matter with her, but I saw it coming 
a long way off; she treats you ill because she wishes yoa too 
much good ; when girls of her age laugh with young men, that 
is a poor prospect of marriage, but when they run away from 
them, it is a sign that they wish them to follow up the chase in 
good earnest.* ' Oh I no, no,* I replied to my mother ; * Denise 
has none of these affectations.* ' Well,* she said, hnake a pre- 
tence yourself of going away to-morrow upon your tour of 
France, and you shall see whether she is glad or sorry.* 
* Indeed,* I responded, ' I will make no pretence ; I am going 
away in earnest ;* and I went in a melancholy mood, and sat 
down on the edge of the well. 



XL 

That evening, after supper, I said to my mother, my brother, 
and my little sister, before Benise, * Farewell to you all; I 
want to become a free journeyman; to-morrow, before day- 
break, I depart <»i my tour of France.* My brother and sister 
were in great sorrow. My mother gave me, before them, my 
fiither's staff, with handle of leather covered with copper nails, 4 
his fine apron, and his tools. I made up my bag before them. I 
When Denise saw me rub oil on the leather of my shoes, she 
went to her own room above the stable, and did not come down 
any more. Every one was sad except my mother, who doubted 
much whether I should go very far. 



xn. 

** However, I left the next morning, as I had said, and, in 
passing along the court under the window of Denise, cried, 
^Farewell, Denise,* but I received no answer. I said to 
myself, * I must, indeed, have ofSended hmr deeply, jfor her to 
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kt us part thus, without even wishing me a good journey.* 
My feet were fixed to the earth, as if the nails of my shoes had 
been driven into the rock. At length, however, I descended 
the path slowly, but without looking back, lest I should be 
tempted to return, my legs trembling under me as under a 
drunken man. Alas J I had drunk nothing but my tears all 
the night. I had a mist before my eyes ; I walked as if groping 
in the dark ; the earth seemed to sink under me. One might 
have said it was night, but the last little stars which retire 
before day into the depth of heaven, as bathers bury them- 
selves in the sea for fear of being seen, had sunk behind the 
mountain furze, and the sun, not yet visible himself, had al- 
ready discovered us with his rays above Mont Blanc. 

^ And yet, sir, see how strange a creature man is ! Cold and 
weeping as I was, I began to whistle a dancing tune, to keep 
up my heart, by persuading myself *you are stronger thaa 
your sorrows, and mock at them all.* If any one had met me, 
he would have said, ' Here is a young man who is very happy| 
and on his way to his bridal *; but God would have seen other-> 
wise^ if he had laid open my poor heart. 

xni. 

^ But a noise which I heard at a distance of some steps from 
my path, stopped my tune short in its midst. Just by the spot 
you crossed this morning, where all the paths of the mountain 
join like streams emptying themselves into a lake, leading out 
of the property belonging to the Huts, towards the great 
ravine that stops them, where a great trunk of a chestnut-tree 
stretches from one edge of the chasm to the other, serving as a 
bridge from our home to the opposite side, I saw something 
rising up from the foot of a tree, and looking as if it would 
intermpt my passage. * Son?e one/ I exclaimed to myself, ' who 
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has risen by times to lead out his goats amid the dew ; or some 
beggar, perhaps, who has found all the barn-doors closed 
^igainst him, and has been obliged to sleep under the branches/ 
Bat what were my feelings, sir, when, on approaching, I re- 
cognised what was neither one nor the other of these, but 
Denise herself, who kept watch over her kids nntil day was saf- 
£ciently advanced to enable them to discern between briars and 
wild grapes, cloyer and hemlock. I was pleased enough at the 
thought of seeing her once more, hard-hearted as I believed 
she had been towards me. At the same time, sir, you may 
think what you please, but I could have given I know not 
what, not to have found myself alone thus &ce to &ce with 
her. My legs trembled beneath me so, that I could neither 
advance nor recede. If there had been any other way of 
crossing the ravine, on the right hand or the left, I should 
certainly have turned aside that I might not touch her dress in 
passing, nor any more hear the sound of her voice. But there 
was no path but this. I could only summon my courage and 
walk on, as if I had heard or seen nothing, towards the begin- 
ning of the rude bridge. 

XIV. 

^^When I was quite close to her, and raised my eyes 
fjrom the point of my shoes, I saw Denise had placed herself 
directly before me, at the entrance of the wooden bridge, and 
barred the passage against me with her body. I stopped at 
a distance of about six feet from h^, not knowing what she 
wanted to say to me ; for she was not accustomed to lead her 
flock out so far, nor at so early an hour in the morning. My 
heart groaned beneath my bosom like a spring murmurii^ 
beneath the stones, when swollen by the snows. 

** But I had no sooner lifted my eyes, on hearing her sigh. 
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vexc me, and seeing the shadow of her body thrown by the sun 
upon my feet, than my whole feelings were suddenly changed, 
and my anger melted into tenderness. 

XT. 

'^ You would scarcdly haye recognised her from the evening 
before, so much had the night passed in the chill of the moun- 
tain changed her. Her feet were wet and shivering in the 
grass, which was crisp with the hoar-frost. Her dress of black 
stuff dung about her, all damp with the dew. Her hair was 
flattened on one side, like that of one who had slept with the 
head leaning on the arms ; and (m the other side it had escaped 
its cap of black net- work, and was thickly strewed with dead 
leaves and bits of yellow moss, like a lamb that has passed 
through a thicket of briars. A black and blue circle sur- 
rounded her eyes, as if she had received a blow from the horns 
of a kid. She bent down her pupils, and a drop of water 
hung suspended firom either eyelid. ^ Heavens ! * I exclaimed, 
' is this you, Denise ?* My heart was ready to burst. I tried 
to open my lips to say good-morning I and farewell ! at least, 
without resentment and ill will ; but I could not. My bosom 
heaved. I remained without power to move backward or 
forward, and without speech, — like a phantom come out of the 
woods. 

XVL 

'^At length Denise made a movement with her arms to- 
wards her neck, to take from it a collar of black velvet 
ribband, that she usually wore only on Sundays, and from the 
end of which hung down on her tucker a little crucifix of giH 
metal, which she had inherited from her mother after her 

H 15 
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death. She took the crucifix in her hand, and without lifting 
her head any higher, said, in a voice trembling upon her pallid 
lips, *■ Since you are going away from the Huts, Claude, do me 
the favour of taking with you, for my sake, this little present I 
give you ; and of thinking sometimes of me when you discover 
it in the bottom of your bag, in packing up your things during 
your journey. You do not love me like the rest in the house : 
I have seen this, Claude, for a long time; but it is no matter. 
I want to give you, for all that, my best wishes for your 
happiness, and whatever I have about me that has any value. 
I have a few sous yet in this leather purse of my father's, and 
his silver cup for tasting wine in the press : take them,* she 
said, putting the leather purse in the pocket of my waistcoat, 
with the necklace and crucifix ; ' I beg of you, Claude, to take 
them, for the love of God !' 

XVII. 

<^ I was so astonished at hearing her address me thus, and 
80 surprised at seeing her show these signs of attachment 
at the last moment, after she had treated me with such dis- 
tance for more than three months, that I knew not, sir, what 
I did or what I thought. I put my hand in my pocket to 
refuse her gifts, and return them to her : my fingers met hers ; 
—a chill instantly ran through my body, whilst my face 
became flushed, so that I could no longer see. I trembled to 
such a degree, that in struggling to separate her fingers from 
mine, and to force from my pocket the present she wished to 
constrain me to keep, that the crucifix, the necklace, and the 
purse fell upon the high grass between us. 

"By a simultaneous movement, without thought, we both 
bent opposite each other on our knees, to seek and pick them 
up, and our heads were accidentally brought dose together. A 
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tear from her eye, warm as a drop of summer rain, fell on my 
hand in the grass. I felt that it was not dew. Hold I I said 
to myself, are tears shed at parting with any one whose depar« 
ture is looked on with pleasure ? The thought made me life 
my eyes to hers, as we both rose from our knees. She scarcely 
held the purse and the crucifix with the tips of her fingers, 
again extending them to me, and fixing her eyes on me, as if 
to beseech me earnestly to accept them. You might have sup* 
posed them two large blossoms of the blue periwinkle, upon 
which she had let water Ml as she lifted her full pitcher from 
the fountain. She looked at me with such an expression of 
deep humility speaking through the moisture of her eyes — the 
look she lifted towards Heayen and towards me was so full of 
supplication — ^that I too began to weep, without knowing well 
why I did so, and thus we stood a full minute before each other^ 
sobbing and cr3dng, our hands joined upon the purse and 
crucifix, as destitute of speech as if we had been two trunks of 
ireGS. 

xvni. 

^^ At length I took courage and spoke to her, not daring, 
however, to address her in the familiar and affectionate Ian-- 
guage of other times. I said, ' Denise, you do not wish me ill 
then^ and you giye me all you haye, and you weep because I 
am going to make my tour of France?' 'Oh! yes, yes,* she 
answered quickly; 'but I belieyed it was you, Claude, wha 
wished me iH, because of late you haye not spoken to me as 
kindly as before, and I thought you found me a burden in the 
house. If I haye avoided you, it was because I fancied my 
presence gave you pain.* ' And I was going away because I 
thought you had a dislike towards me ; but I see now, indeed, 
that was a silly fancy, since my first step hence has made 
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you rise so early, and so drowned your eyes with tears. Let us 
speak of it no more, Denise,* I said, in replacing her necklace 
about h&c throat vridi my trembling hands ; * I will go back and 
hang my bag up again on the nail over the chimney.* She 
jumped upon her fe^, clapping her two hands in the air one 
against the other, and laughing with her mouth, whilst she yet 
wept with her eyes. Oh, God I how happy we were at having 
explained ourselves ! We set out, remounting towards the Huts, 
speaking of one thing and another. My mother, who had 
suspected everything, came out &om behind a bush, where she 
bad hidden herself with her little daughter. ' Thy tour of 
Prance is finished, then, Claude, my poor child ? So much the 
better. Go to ! what couldst thou seek better than this to the 
end of France f Since you love each other, what need is there 
to say the rest ? You should have been betrothed before the 
harvest.* At these words Denise and I became crimson. We 
loved each other, then! was the thought unspoken visible 
in our astonished looks. 'Ah! yes, my children,* said ^ my 
mother, as if she heard the thought we did not utter, ' you 
have loved each other ever since the apple put forth its 
blossoms; I knew it well when I saw that you shunned 
each other — Denise running to the edge of the well, and 
you, Claude, creeping amongst the sage, both like two young 
creatures bewitched. When the heart is light, one does not 
carry it with both hands like that. I knew you would finish 
by meeting some day without seeking it ; all your, paths led 
towards the high way. But I was unwilling to say anything, 
for fear of making the fruit fall before its season, and of speak- 
ing the word too soon for the heart. Now, we must be- 
trothe you, and I am wdl satisfied ; for this will settle the 
business with our relations, and the division between the three 
huts, which the children of the shopkeeper demand. The two 
shares will make only one, the two families make one, and you 
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two make but one household. Am I right, Claude ? Am I 
right, DeniseP* We said nothing, and dared not so much as 
raise our eyes to look at each other. But we followed one 
another towards the hut. My mother had said too true ! We 
loyed without knowing it. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



I. 



*' * Now,' added my mother, ' you may address each other.* 
This, in our language, means to court honestly before be- 
trothal. I hung my bag on a nail, I resumed my tools, and I 
descended the mountain with a light heart to my labour in the 
quarry. But I spoiled many stones that day ; the hammer fell 
according to its own fancies ; I saw the countenance of Denise 
like a rainbow in the dust created by my chisel ; I was always 
looking to see if the sun had not set, that I might have an 
excuse for leaving my work and ascending to see her at the 
Huts. It seemed to me that Grod had fixed him to one spot 
in the sky, and that he would neyer sink down again behind 
the chateau. 



n. 

" When I returned to the hut in the evening, I found my 
mother had told my brother Gratien and my little sister 
Annette, that she wished to betrothe Denise and me in five 
weeks ; that we might re-unite the two moieties of the furze 
field, and the enclosure of the rocks and great chestnut trees, of 
whose fruit one-half belonged to the dealer, and the other to us, 



►► 
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according as the branches hung on his side of the ground or on 
ours, a rule which had occasioned some dispute between the two 
branches of the family. ' And then, my poor child,' my mother 
had added, ^ it is for your sake, too, that I am anxious for your 
betrothal ; for when once Denise is married at home, she will 
no longer be in danger of being sought, as she has hitherto 
been, by the youths below, and of being taken away from the 
Huts. When I was dead, and Denise gone away for ever, what 
would have become of you ? who would hare taken your hand 
and led you along the paths ? ' My brother said, ' What hap* 
piness, that Denise will never leave us! I am sure, now, 
of having my sun always in my eyes I ' We spoke, of our 
betrothal gaily all the evening, whilst eating our supper. 
Denise was the life of all : she had never been so untiring in 
cutting my poor brother's bread, and* in amusing Annette. 
She called to her fowls in the yard, and her pigeons on the 
roof, in a tone I had never heard her use before. It was 
settled that we should be betrothed on the day after Pentecost. 
Our mother went down into the valley to invite our relations, 
engage the notary, and bespeak the ring of bells for that inorn- 
mg. 

HL 

'* From that moment, Denise and I began to pay our 
addresses, as it is called,— that is to say, sfi*, when she milked 
her beasts, I went with her to the shed, and held the goat 
by the horns, as Denise knelt upon the dry leaves of the 
litter, and raised her face towards me, laughing in play. I 
carried her bundle of hay or broom upon my shoulders, 
when she returned at evening or noon from the fields or fallow 
land, whilst she let her arms hang down, and amused herself 
by eating wild plums left by the winter birds, or in plucldng 
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mulleins and wild poppies. On Sundays and ffete days die 
wore more frequently her laced gown and shoes, and we went 
down by ourselves to the shop near the church, where we 
bought sometimes a seat, sometimes a smoothing-ircm, some- 
times a knife, sometiines « packet of pins, sometimes a yard of 
black laoe, in anticipation of our marriage. On the way we i' 
«mused oursdves by trying who could run the fastest on the ^ 
slippery mountain grass; who could best leap the channels < 
thai had been cut for watering the meadow ; or who should | 
^first discover the biightest pebble under the running water, 
Mor the finest flower under the moss, or the prettiest hiding- 
^ace under the bushes ; sometimes we held each other's hands 
by the tips of the fingers, and walked along without saying J 
■imything, like two children going home from school. So you 
■see what it is to <court amongst us ! 



IV. 

^ More frequently we sat down side by ride upon the rooks, 
where the warm moss grew yellow in the sun, on the border i 
of the deep ravine, from whose bottom we heard the water j 
singing among the stones — ^alas ! sir, as it is singing even now. [ 
* That makes us dream ! ' said Denise to my mother. The 
sun in the midst of heaven above ; the sombre night below us 
in the depths of the ravine at our feet ; the oveihanging edge of 
the abyss, from which branches of trees leant over, which , 
seemed to peer down as if their leaves had eyes ; blackbirds ^ 
who left their nests with a noise that affirighted their young ; 
chaffinches warbling upon the cherry trees, and larks soaring 
in the blue firmament ; lizards peeping at us on the rocks ; the 
sound of our breathing which fell -softly on each others ear, as 
the birds hushed their songs — ^in the midst of such tilings, sir, 
did we for the most part spend the hours — ^the beautiful summer 
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hours — during the happy days of our courtship. And then, 
when night began to close in, we returned home with steps 
slow as the shadows creeping along the sides of the mountain. 
We did not walk, sir ! w» spent our whole evenings in repose ; 

k it feoned as if we oould not rise up from the rodcs on which 
we were seated, and at last dragged oar feet along the earth as 
^lieaTj and &t]gaed as if we had been toiling all day in the 

:^ botBiUL 



^ 



**' I must con&as alL I was not the same workman during 

1^ Ahese days as before in my quarry, nor waa Demse the same in 

the work of tiie house. I went down late, I returned eady, my 

heart was not in my labour. I bow grewweary of being alone 

—•I, who had hitherto always lored to see nothing about me but 

my shadow. Denise, on her side, was not what she had been 

in the fields, amongst the cattle, or by the fireside. She stayed 

longer at her window, combing her tresses before the mirr<Nr I 

had bought her. She washed her &et, her hands, and her 

U fne, in the basin of the fountain, when the dust from the hay, 

or the barley thrashed in the bam, hung like powder erer so 

f lightly upon her, 

** Her garments, of coarse hemp, were more careftdly plaited 

I oyer her waist, since I bad given her a smoothing iron ; she 

sometimes even coquettishly put the blossoms of the wHd rose 

,^ in her hair. ' OhI if you could see how beautiful she looks 

I with her flowers from the hedge ! ' said Annette to the poor 

^ blind boy, and then she would describe the beauty of her 

cousin, and tell him how the wild roses shone like stars in 

her tresses, and how the falling leaves cast little shadows on 

her cheeks. 
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i 
1 

VI. 

" Denise seemed to find the days as long at home as I found 
them at the quarry, for now, before the tower of St Point was 
heard to strike mid-day, she would take her basket, made ofi 
woven beech twigs, ¥dth a hempen napkin at the bottom, anA 
would bring alone, my bread, milk, butter, and salt. She was^ 
not any longer afraid to meet me, or even to stay and talk with | 
me at the foot of the quarry, or in one of its secluded caverns ; 
but I was unwilling for her to descend there, lest she might cut 
her beautiful feet, naked as they were, upon the sharp edges of i 
the stones. As soon as I heard her approach, I went up to the . ^ 
brink, took the basket, and sat down to eat my food above the 
quarry under the great fir-tree, whose bare roots hung over the " 
precipices like serpents clinging to the branches with their 
heads, and letting their long bodies undulate in the air. Then 
she would take out of the basket what she had prepared for 
me, would spread the coarse napkin upon the grass, and would 
stand upright, leaning against the tree, to watch me eat and ; 
drink. I have often said, * Sit down, Denise, and eat a bit with j 
me,* and she would laugh and answer, ' No, no ; that was very k 
well whilst we were not courting, and when I was only your \ 
cousin ; but now that I am promised to you, and you will soon 
be my master, I must learn to serve you, and not sit down and 
eat in your presence.' 

'^ This is the custom of the country, sir. I had nothing to ^ 
reply, but I took my revenge in sometimes making a pretence 
of letting a piece of bread fall to the ground, that, as if by ^ 
chance, I might touch the end of her feet with my lips. She 
would draw them back blushing. In this way we passed our 
time. 
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VII. 

*^ Alas ! sir, we were so happy that we thought of no one 

k but ourselves : it is the way with us. Denise did not perceive 

^ that during these absences from home, during our long walks 

^ yiipon the rocks, or during our reveries upon the banks of the 

f ravine, poor Gratien, who until now had never quitted her 

apron string, would have to remain frequently all alone with 

Annette, or with the little dog. He would stay where he was 

placed, — sometimes upon a stone, in the sunshine, in the yard ; 

sometimes upon the grass, under a tree, — not daring to come 

, where he knew we were, lest he might perceive, even without our 

telling him, that we preferred being two in company to three, 

* * and that we spoke to each other in lower tones when he was 

by. We always addressed to him some kind and gentle words 

in going and returning, and he answered us kindly and gently ; 

but it is certain he seemed oon^sed and troubled the first time 

he found himself an intruder where Denise was. 



^*He conversed, as much as he was able to do so, with 
Annette, whom he tried by every means to keep always near 
him; and it was from her we knew what he would say: 
' Stay with me, my little Annette ; you know that Denise has 
no need now either of you or me : she is not now what she 
was once ; you and I are not any longer enough for her ; she 
must now be always at the quarry, alwa3rs amongst the hazel- 
trees, always by the rivulet, with Claude. It is very right ; 
you know they love each other ; they are affianced, they will 
soon be married ; they find too much happiness in each other 
to think of us.* 
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"And Gratien would turn aside his face from the little girl, ^ 
that she might not see the big tears that rolled down his 
cheeks from his sightless eyes. The child herself became sad 
at the sadness of her dear Gratien. But she was obliged to 
leave him, to go aaid lead the goats out to pasture, because 
Denise had no longer time or inclination to do it. What 
should we say of the world, if we saw a young girl like her,'A 
near her betrothed, keeping watch over kids all day long, 
sitting spinning upon a rock! It was very well whilst she 
was a child, and it would be well when she had become old^ — 
but now I was her world. She would have been humbled in 
my eyes. She would no longer do the work of the farm, 
since ^e believed herself already the wife of her cousin ; she 
was so full of her attachment that she became slightly for- 
getful of work : and 1, too^ must confess, sir, I no more saw 
anything but Denise in my eyes, in my heart, in my dreams 
at night, in my work by day. She was all within me and 
without me. It seemed to me that the whole world — heaven 
and earth — had passed into me and her ; and that out of us 
two there was no longer any life. Ah ! it was wrong, sir, thus 
to take account of nothing but ourselves ! to be so wrapped up ^ 
in our own happiness as to become forgetful of the sorrows of 
others I It was wrong, and God has sufficiently punished me 
for it. 

"Day by day, as our betrothal approached, we found it 
more and more difficult to tear ourselves from each other's 
side. 



IX. 

" Sometimes we tarried a long time after night had fallen, to 
converse softly together under the shadow of a tree near the 
house, or upon the margin of the fountain, after I had drawn 
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^ her backet full of water from the well. The light of the fire, 
kindled by my mother, had shone for a considerable period 

^ through the windows and the crevices of the door, before 
we could make up our minds to return. It was necessary 
for the little girl to come and call us two or three times to 

; go into sapper. I leave you to snppose how the spirit of poor 
Gratien suffered as he sat with his &et upon the andircms, and 
his face buried in his hands, hearing nothing but the crackling 

> embers on the hearth, and the tramp of my mother's shoes. 
Where was the gentle voice and the cheerftd laugh of his dear 
Denise ? All had been darkness to him ever since his accident^ 
sir ; but since my happiness, all had become silence too about 
the poor boy. His heart was breaking, and we never thought 

' of it. Since we were so content, ought not all the world to have 
been so too ! What reasoning I you may say ; nevertheless, it 
is the reasoning of happy hearts. 

X. 

** One Sunday evening we had lingered longer than usual, for 
it was the very last Sunday before that on which we were to be 
betrothed, and we had said to each other, 'Eight days longer, 
^ Denise, — ' Another week yet, Claude'; we felt so elated at the 
prospect of this happiness, which seemed now so near, and had 
hitherto approached without anything occurring to hinder it,, 
that we could scarcely prevail on ourselves to begin our walk 
back to the hut. It was as warm as if the wind issued 
' firom the mouth of a furnace fed in the morning with fra* 
. grant fuel. Little clouds were hanging over the stars like the 
soft fleece of lambs ; we were intently gazing on them with- 
out speaking ; we had advanced, without perceiving it, higher 
and**higher about the rock, till we reached the place where the 
top of the ravine opened like a well between high banks of red 
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sand, and where we had set a hedge of dry thorns between 
trunks of trees, to prevent the beasts from Mling oyer. Denise 
was standing and leaning against a white trunk; I also was 
standing at a distance of about six feet from her, my arms 
entwined about a young chestnut-tree, and my head leaning 
against the bark : what were our thoughts whilst thus reposing 
in the presence of the earth, and the trees, and in the face of 
the stars, and how our full hearts might have been heard to 
beat against the wood— the wind knows. Of what we spoke — a 
word perhaps in a quarter of an hour — the leaves only could 
tell ; certain it is, our thoughts were not of returning home. 
So wrapt, so lost were we in happy reverie, that no conscious- 
ness of pain or desire helped our hearts to mark the lapse 
of time 



XL 

"We knew not anything then what hour it was, but it 
appeared af)ber¥rards that it was near midnight ; and, not seeing 
us return to the house, although so late, my mother and Gratien 
became greatly troubled about us. As for us, we were so 
wrapped in peace that we were conscious of no sound but the 
whispers of the leaves ; but suddenly we heard, on the side 
opposite to that where we stood, the strokes of a stick beating 
the branches, as if to drive the birds from their nests ; then 
the tread of a step on the turf; then a loud cry; then the 
sound of something, or some one, falling like a heavy stone to 
the bottom of the water, a depth of sixty feet below the trees ; 
then, sir, the sound ceased. 
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XIL 

" Both uttering an exdamation of terror, Denise and I ran 
towards each other. In a moment, the thought struck her, if 
it should be the blind boy I I ran before her to seek, aboat 
six paces off, the entrance to a path down the eliff which my 
father had once made, that my mother might descend the 
ravine safely, to wash the sheep. Denise followed me, hold- 
ing my skirt with one hand, and diiq^ing with the other to 
the mosses and iyy roots. We heard, as we approached, the 
sound of arms struggling convulsirely in the shallow water, 
and a stifled moan, as if proceeding from some one whose 
breath was impeded. * Gratien, my Gratien, is it thou?* 
exclaimed Denise. 

*^ I held him already in my arms. It was my poor brother, 
half dead. 

^' We laid him down on the bank ; he recovered his recol- 
lection and speech ; but, would you believe it, sir, instead of 
thanking God and us, he said, in a half-suppressed voice, not 
thinking that he was overheard, — * How unhappy I am ! ' We 
knew not whether he called it unhappiness to have fallen 
down the ravine, or unhappiness to have been saved. The 
expression made me suspect that he had intended to destroy 
himself, not being able any longer to endure his isolation. At 
the same time, however, I thought he might have fallen in 
seeking us, from mistaking one tree for another. When I 
mentioned my first suspicion to my mother, on the morrow, 
she put her finger on her lips, and said, ' Do not believe 
it, Claude; it would offend the good God, even to think 
such a thing. 
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xm. 

*' Poor Gratien, sir, had not broken any of his limbs, but he 
was so shaken and bruised by the fall, that he could not use 
the slightest exertion to assist in his extrication from the water, 
and the ascent of the steep and difficult sides of the defile. I 
took him on my shoulder, as I might have . carried a stone in 
the quarry. Denise supported his head behind me. We re- 
XDOunted in this way till we reached the trees on the summit. 
We bore him, thus faint and trembling, to the house, and 
laid him down in the shed amongst the sheep, where the 
warmth from their bodies and their breath revived him. My 
mother, Annette, and Denise lamented as if the wolf had car- 
ried off the lambs. All was desolation and confusion in the 
hut. At length the heat of the stable and the embraces of the 
women restored Gratien entirely to life. He told us that, seeing 
his mother disquieted by our prolonged absence, he had gone 
along the ravine to seek us, and that in his search he had mis- 
taken his path, the ground gave way beneath him, and he 
rolled over the precipice to its base. However, if he would 
have sought us effectually, he should certainly have shouted 
out so as to have been heard from a considerable distance by 
Denise and me in still night. But we had heard no cry before 
the sound of his fall ; he had not called upon us ; this thought 
certainly increased my suspicion that the unhappy boy had 
thrown himself purposely down the precipice, being unable to 
support the isolation to which my marriage with Denise would 
condemn him. 
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XIV. 



(C 



Denise, on her part, seemed so much to participate in this 
suspicion, that the next day, when we came into the presence of 
Gratien, still lying weak and feverish in the stable, she became 
alternately red as fire, and pale as death, at the sound of my 
voice. She did not raise her eyes towards me, and my presence 
seemed to strike her like a mortal blow in the heart. When 
I drew near her, on crossing the yard, * Ah, Claude ! * she said 
to me in a low tone, * what unhappiness is this ? and to say 
it is I that have caused it all by being too ready to spend 
all my time with you, and by abandoning your brother too 
much to his misfortunes and his grief! Your mother has 
reproached me with it all night, whilst Gratien, burning with 
fever, was raving in the stable and we were giving him water 
to drink. ** Denise ! " he cried out, '' it is she that has killed 
me : why has she guided my path with her hand all her life, 
since she is now going to abandon me at length to my night 
upon the mountain ? What will become of me when my mother 
is dead, and when Denise is occupied all day with her house, her 
husband, and her children ? Ah I why did they rescue me from 
the abyss ? Let them throw me in again, mother : for what good 
end did they bring me back to the sun, since I can never see day 
again, either by the light of the sun or the light of her eyes ?** 
And your mother hearing this said to me, ** Unhappy girl! 
it is you who have done this ; what need had you to be 
fastened all day long to the skirts or the shadow of your 
lover, without thinking any more of the blind boy?" She 
was right, Claude: we are very guilty in having thought 
so much, you of me, and I of you, that we could think of no 
one besides. We must punish ourselves, or the good God 
will punish us.' ..... 

I 2 
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XV. 

** At these wcnrds a cold shudder ran through mj frames and I 
made a sign to Denise to stop, my fear divining what she was 
ahout to say. I instantly foresaw the misery that threatened 
me, hut I dared not as yet acknowledge it ; I tremhled to look 
it in the ftce, and closed my eyes and my heart, as I haye 
started back in terror on coming to the edge of an abyss, and 
looking down to discover its depth. 

^ Denise and I continued to gaze on each other, pressing each 
othei's hands, and weeping. At length we returned to the 
shed. ^ 

^ Gratien was still &eble, and under the influence of fever; 
but daylight and the fresh morning air had slightly revived 
him. He was no longer complaining, but seemed trying to fix 
his sightless eyes on us, so loving in their look, and so filled 
with tears, that they excited pity. Denise apjaxuiched him, 
took his hand, and spoke to him in words so gentle, that poor 
Oratien smiled and seemed to recover lus tranquillity. Quiet- 
ing my own uneasiness on his account with the thought that he 
was better, I left them, and took my way to my work. 

"^ I descended the quarry with some slight feeling of comfort, 
and began to labour earnestly, in order to cheat my sorrow, 
but would often stop in the midst of my work, overcome by 
the sad thoughts that agitated me. To renounce Denise ! that 
would be to drive me to despair. I said to myself, ^ I cannot 
do it. Gratien will grow better; it is the fever which has 
made him talk deliriously. As his sickness passes ofi^, this will 
leave him. Then, when he is recovered, Denise and I will 
never forsake him. She will be near him when I am at work, 
and on Sundays we will hold him company together.* By 
these means I tried to relieve my mind in some measure of the 
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burden of care that oppressed it. It occu{Hed my thoughts 
day and night. Sometimes a feeling of despondoicy prevailed ; 
then hope wonld suoceed ; and, in spite of everything, I re- 
turned to the Huts of an evenings somewhat composed imd 
cheerful. 

''But the state of Gratien chased h(^ away. He wasted 
before the eye. EQs poor frame seemed hastening to decay. 
The unremitting care of Denise availed nothing. I then per- 
ceived, indeed, notwithstanding my effort to persuade myself 
otherwise, that it was not the body only that was aick, but that 
the principal seat of suffering was the heart. 

'' The fever continued to increase. Each night it seized him 
more powerfully than before, and abandoned him to the rav- 
ings of delirium. Gratien was for ever calling on Denise — 
nothing but Denise! As for me, I wept with the rest by the 
side of my poor blind brother, and began to say to myself with 
a heart cast down with bitterness, ' We must make the sacrifice 
for his sake.* 

" For two whole months I struggled between my despair and 
my duty ; resigned one day, in despondency the next. I had 
not strength to renounce Denise. Each day my mother im- 
plored me to do so ; for a moment, overcome by her tears, and 
the suffering of Gratien, I yielded, but my heart again rebelled, 
and I resisted. I prayed earnestly to Grod, but without effect. 
I worked no more, but li^nt my time in the quarry, with my 
arms hanging down at my side, and my eyes turned sadly 
towards the Huts. 

^ I had passed several days in this way, when one evening 
on ascending the mountain, I heard the sounds of the bell of 
St. Point, which filled my heart with thoughts of the good 
God. My mind was so subdued by my meditations all day, 
that a feeling of submission came over me as I listened* Hot 
tears coursed my cheek, as I thought of Gratien, my sick 
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brother — ^thoughts that my persistence was lengthening his 
illness and suffering, and causing sorrow in my home. I said, 
* It was wrong thus to put myself in the way of his recovery — 
that it was necessary I should renounce Denise, and that God 
willed it; 

'* I thus reached the Huts with 3 mind prepared to sacrifice 
my own happiness to duty, and in the yard met Denise, who 
seemed to he waiting me. * Alas, Claude I * she said, ' Gratien 
suffers continually. I am afraid God would curse us, if we 
left him thus to perish. We must save our blind brother. 
You have sight, Claude ; you can gain your livelihood with 
your hands ; there will be no lack of maidens in the country 
to marry you; every one esteems you as a good workman and 
a brave lad. Go, then ; think of me no more. I must stay 
here to do my duty, — to be a servant to your mother, to be 
to Gratien a sister, a * 

" She could not utter the word wife, 

*' She fell into tears as she spoke, and, shutting herself up 
in the hay-loft, wept the whole day. We could hear her deep 
sobs through the house. 

'* Then my mother came in her turn, and said to me, — 
' Claude, I said that you and Denise must be betrothed. I 
thought it was the will of God, and would be for the welfare 
of our house. But now I see it would be a crime the good 
God would punish, that it would destroy my poor Gratien, 
already the most unhappy of us all. He loves Denise as well 
as you do — perhaps better than you, for she is his whole 
pleasure, and his whole light. What would you ? That your 
brother should have no more through life, the living staff that 
has guided his feet, that he should fall at every step? Ox 
would you have him sit always alone in the comer of the 
hearth, a poor unfortunate, whose every breath would be a 
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reproach and condemnation for your hardness of heart towards 
him. Once more, then, what will you do?* 

*« < I will do what you command me, mother, cost me what it 
wiU. It is true I love Denise hetter than the light of heaven 
in my eyes ; hut I love peace at home, and obedience to your 
will, and the pleasure of Grod, better than my own happiness. 
So command me, mother, and I will do without a murmur 
whatever you tell me ?' 

" ' Leave us, then ! leave us ! my poor Claude ! * she said, 
putting her arms round my neck, and sobbing on my head. 
And she held me folded to her breast. 

*' I raised my eyes towards the windows of the loft. I saw 
Denise, who had witnessed all, had listened to all, and who 
was wiping away her tears with the border of her apron. I 
heard the words, — *• Farewell, Claude,* stifled and broken with 
fiobs. 

*' It was spoken, sir I I held my heart with my hands ; I 
took my bag once more from the nail, and I hurried down the 
mountain without once looking back, lest, if I saw any more 
the smoke of the Huts, I should have no power to tear myself 
away. 

«« Three months afterwards, Denise was submissively married 
to my blind brother. She had no longer a thought for Claude, 
and was a good wife to Gratien.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Myself, — And what became of you Claude, after your hearts 
were thus tcan asunder ? 

Claude. — ^Tfaat day, ar, I began to make the tour of France. 

Myidf, — Tell me of your vauderings and your grie^ if it 
will not renew your sorrow, and if the sun, which is sinking to 
rest, will give us time. 

Claude, — ^It is soon told, nr. I was no longer present with 
myself. Where my body wandered, my heart was not. I lived 
wholly in the scenes from which I was £ur away. My body 
moved hither and thither, but my heart, my soul, stayed behind ^ 
me in these mountains. Denise, my mother, Gratien^ and ^ 
Amiette were there. All the rest of the world was one to me. 
It was then, however, I began to think more and more of the 
good God. The sacrifice I had been compelled to make of my 
own happiness in this world had softened my soul, and made 
my aspirations and hopes point upwards to heaven. The Lord 
recompensed me for my suffering by making me feel, ignorant 
as I was, that His love could fill the void of our empty hearts. 
And then I said to myself, *^ Since thy mother has commanded 
thee to make the greatest of all sacrifices for the sake of thy 
poor blind brother, every lesser sacrifice thou canst make for 

' sake of others will prove light and easy. Make them, then. 



A 
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as often as opportunity c^ers in thy way: God will recom* 
pense thee for these also, not, indeed, in this world, where fie 
has nothing to giye thee since Demse has been lost, bat in 
another liJEe.*' 



II. 

*' So saying I pursued my path, and passed for a space of seven 
years from town to town, and from workshop to workshop, with 
my tools in my hands, asking for employment whererer I could 
find it, and perfecting myself in my art, as weU as it was pos- 
sible for a poor youth to do, who was too old to learn to read, 
to write, and to draw figures upon paper with a pencil. I 
became an ad^t in cutting stone, and could mould it almost 
like a piece of pi^>er. The masters were partial to me, and so 
were my comrades. I was faithful to the mie, and to the best 
of my ability made myself serTiceable to the others. 

IIL 

"It was now, ar, that I formed the resolution never to 
receive more in wages than would be barely sufficient to pay 
for my food, my clothing, the wear of my tools, and for my 
lodging beneath the tiles, in the villages, the workshop, or the 
houses in which I laboured. My purpose, however, I kept to 
myself, unwilling that any should impute to me an affectation of 
singularity. I took the same payment for my work, from my 
employers, as any other labourer would have done. But after- 
wards, when I saw a comrade, old, infirm, or burdened with 
the care of a family; or when I met some young workman 
who had to support a father, a mother, or sisters, by his mallet ; 
or when any one of my companions became sick, or experienced 
some accident, or was detained by any cause from his work, I 
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would do it for bim, so that he might receive his wages as 
usual. They gave me, in the workshops, the name of the Sub' 
siitute. And if any one was obliged to give himself rest for a 
day, he would come naturally to me, and say, * Claude, I want 
some one to go and take my place to-morrow,' and I would 
go, sir. 

IV. 

** You will ask me, ' Why did you thus renounce your- 
self, and give your toil, your time, and your youth to 
others, without any thought of the future? I will tell 
you, sir. It was because, when I had lost Denise, I had 
made up my mind never to marry; for to find another Denise, 
I might have six times made the tour of France, and have 
travelled further yet, and it would have been in vain. Had 
there even been others more handsome and charming than she 
was, still they would not have been my Denise. We were like 
two grains on one stalk. Every other grain might be as fine, 
but there were none others that would so meet and fit each 
other in the ear. With Denise in the world, there could be 
no other woman there for me. I watched them going on 
Sunday to the dance or to church, and as they passed, said, 
*' This is not Denise.* She continued in my eye like a grain of 
dust, which makes one see a thousand stars, but at the same 
time, fills it with tears. ' Since you have made this sacrifice to 
the poor blind boy,* I said, ' you can well make sacrifices to 
others whilst God spares your life.* And, in truth, the little I 
did now for the sake of the poor, cost me but little. When we 
have given up the heart that beats within us, what is it to give 
our arms or our hands P 

'' And I still found a recompense in the friendship and grati- 
tude of all whom I served in our workshops. 
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^'Thus, for seven years, I continued making my tour of 
France, ever taking a path that led me further away, when I 
felt tempted to return, and revisit the mountain and valley of 
St. Point." 



V. 

" But had you nothing to console you in your estrangement, 
your isolation, and your sorrows ? " I asked him. " You had, at 
least, news of your mother and Denise ? You often wrote to 
them ? or you had some friend perhaps with you who would 
talk to you of the Huts, of your childhood, of you^ love, and 
your misfortune ?" 

" No, sir ; no one ever wrote to me, and I wrote to none, for 
there was no one who could either read or write in our family. 
I never spoke to others ahout her or myself; it was not even 
known from what mountain I came. I was on good terms with 
all my companions, without having a particular attachment for 
any, except it might be some one who had fallen from the 
scaffold, or broken a limb in his work ; and yet I had one friend 
who comforted and sustained me amidst all,** he added, almost 
imperceptibly lifting his eyes towards the sky, where the sun 
was sinking to rest. 

" You shall speak of that next Sunday, Claude,** I said, 
preparing to descend the mountain. " You have already told 
me enough to sadden the rest of the week.** 

'^ Ah ! sir, you should never be sad,** he replied, with a smile 
of contentment that contrasted singularly with his tale, his 
solitude, and the green tombs that lay under our feet; "you 
should never be sad, for sadness takes away the strength of our 
arms ; and life itself is so short a thing that misfortune is not 
worth our pausing to weep over it All will end well, sir : we 
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must wak for oar hour of xecompenfle either here or in the 

oUier time." { 

^ What do you call the other time?** I asked him. I 

" The time which never ends,** was his response. i 

We separated like two friends whose looks promise a ispeedy | 

meeting again, as they say farewell ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



I. 



I uoTBD this poor man, and tbe poor man loyed me, although 
I was BO inferior to him in philosophy, in acquaintance with 
spiritual things, in disinterestedness, and in resignation, and 
although plunged in the torrent of human speculations ahove 
which he soared, stable in &ith, like a mountain-peak rising 
dear and conspicuous above the mists. There was yet some 
feeling common between us— the sense of the diyine in nature. 
It was the love of this which attracted me to the Huts, and 
gave a charm to my long visits to Claude. £ight days ailer 
my last interview with him, I reascended to his retreat 

I found him occupied in calling to a swarm of bees, which 
were hovering like a cloud in the limpid air above him, appa- 
rently wishful at once to fly away, and to remain in the en- 
closure. They seemed to struggle with two opposite instincts — 
the desire of liberty, and regret at leaving the spot. Claude 
took hold of the swarm with his hands, when at length they 
had settled on a plum-tree, and, without being stung, lodged 
them in the hoUow trunk of a fir-tree he had prepared. 

*' You see a new family which has visited me this week, sir ; 
they have not come, however, without being invited. Look 
here," he added, showing me a score of sainfoin plants in full 
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flower. '^ The table was spread for all these guests at the feast 
oftfae good God.** 

" And their house, too,'* I said, pointing to the trunk of a 
tree which he had hollowed out, and set up on two stones ; '* but 
tell me, Claude, how your face and hands have escaped from 
this cloud of bees, which would have pierced me with thou- 
sands and thousands of stings." 

'^ Because they knew me, from the mother to the daughter 
— have known me from hiving to swarming time — ^knew me 
even before going out the first time to the sun. It ap- 
peared that their mother, or the good God, had said to them 
beforehand, *Do no evil to those who would do you good.* 
Those who think that dumb creatures are without education 
deceive themselves ; if so, how is it that flocks of crows will 
approach close to him who bears a ploughshare glittering 
on his shoulders, and fly away &om him who carries a gun 
under his arm ? Do you not believe that their parents have 
taught them the danger of the fowlingpiece and powder? 
and the fishes, sir ! in taking which on the banks of the stream, 
I often amused myself on Sunday when a boy, putting them 
into my hat, and turning them out a long way off upon the 
grass, when, however fax it might be from the rivulet, and 
although the high grass must have hidden from them the 
sight of the water, they would all go back to it of their own 
accord, never mistaking the way. How would they have 
done this, unless they had been taught on leaving their 
eggs?" 

We conversed for a long time about these phenomena of 
intelligence in animals, and I then imparted, insensibly, a more 
serious tone to our discourse. He at once adopted it; for he 
knew it was not so much human curiosity which led me to 
seek his presence, as a curiosity divine, if I may so call my 
desire to talk with him of God. 
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n. 

Such was the link of sympathy between this man and me, I 
could not easily withdraw my thoughts from him. When in 
my garden beneath, or my woods, situate on the opposite side 
of the valley, I listened in silence, in the middle of the day, to 
the echo of the stonecutter's hammer, I heard in this sound one 
tinkling more of the poor insect called man, — who bores the 
rock, probes the earth, and pierces the heavens, — ever seeking 
to discover that which ceaselessly calls to him, and ever escapes 
his grasp — the idea of God. Each stroke of the chisel of this 
man was also a throb of thought in his temples, in the effort to 
enlarge his conceptions to the proportions of the great idea for 
which he craved : and my conscience asked me — ^me, who have 
used my tongue and my eyes to read, to write, and to speak of 
God at every season, and in all languages — ^what could be the 
conceptions this poor untutored soul had been able to form by 
itself of the sovereign Being ? 

I was thus naturally induced, when I found myself again 
with him, to make the conversation revert to this theme: 
besides, I found that the bent of his own spirit, overflowing 
with instinctive piety, lay in this direction ; and that he 
needed little prompting to surrender all his thoughts to its 
contemplation. I sat down on the same spot where I had 
conversed with him about Denise ; and as soon as he had done 
fixing his hive upright on its rest, he came and seated himself 
at a little distance, facing me; for though Claude was un- 
affected and self-possessed in attitude and language, his man- 
ners did not partake of familiarity : he possessed the natural 
politeness which commands the respect of every one ; he kept 
his place like a well-trained soldier, who neither waits for him 
who comes behind him, nor treads upon the foot of him who is 
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in advance; he recognised and kept his own position in 
creation, as he saw and acknowledged that of others. A 
constant decomm, not allied to fear, clothed him with a 
nataral dignity. You could aee that he felt himself little 
among men, but that he respected himself in God. Our 
conversation on this day was pretty nearly as follows : — 

Myself. — ^You told me, Claude, eight days ago, when re- 
counting your sorrows, that you had a friend into whose bosom 
you could pour them all, and whose friendship soothed them 
•omewhat during your loi^ absence from the Huts. Who was 
the friend who thus held the place of your mother, of Denise, 
of your mountain, of your very heart left behind you with 
them? 

Claude*"^ am too bold, dr, perhaps, in daring to make use 
of His name ; this friend will, however, forgive me. He was 
the good God. 

Myself, — ^And who had spoken to you of Him ? 

C2aii«20.^Scarcely any person, sir. It was He Himself who 
all my life had been speaking to my heart. 

MyseJf, — What was it He said to you ? What was it you 
said to Him in this spiritual intercourse, whose effect was to 
render you so patient under your own sorrow, and so ser- 
viceable to others ? 

Claude, — ^What He said, sir, it would be impossible to relate 
to you ; for Grod speaks neither the language of the learned, 
like yourself, nor the patois of a poor peasant like me. I know 
not how He made himself audible to my feeble spirit, but I 
heard Him within me when I withdrew from, the noise of my 
companions to listen to Him, just as in this spot, sir, we can 
hear the murmur that ascends from the valley, not knowing 
whether it is the voices or footsteps of men, the rustling of 
leaves, or the rippling of streams ; whether it is plants shedding 
their seeds, birds singing their carol, or the deep z^espirations of 
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man which cause it. We know, neyertheless, that this noise is 
tbe voice of life. 

This mysterious voice, which speaks of the presence of 
the Creator in His creature and in me, I have happily always 
heard as I tell you. I say happify, sir; for without it, I 
should have believed myself dead; I should have thought 
my breast had been a grave in which lay buried a soul 
that yet lived alone with worms of the earth for its com- 
panions ; I should have cast myself down the first quarry I 
passed; that thought itself might die, like my poor head 
crushed against the sharp rock. But, thanks to this sense f 
the presence of God, and to His voice which I heard, distinct, 
though full of mystery, especially when I had no work to do, 
or retired to my lodging, or lay down under the shed of the 
workshop ; thanks to His mercy, that was ever speaking some 
kind and peaceful words to my heart — ^my spirit became con- 
soled. Man is like a child, whom you lull to sleep by singing 
words he cannot understand, and whose smiles quickly succeed 
his tears. Do I not speak truth, sir? I was like such a 
child ; I never knew what the good God said to me, but only 
to hear his voice from a&r comforted me, sustained me, made 
me patient and hopeful. It seemed, sir, that the least word 
spoken to me from on high, repeated and swollen by the echoes 
of my heart, expanded within me foil of light, of understand- 
ing, of faith, and peace, dispelling my weakness, my darkness, 
and my trouble. It may well do so, I think ; for this Divine 
voice, which has created the world, calling all living things 
into being, appearing and answering to its summons alone, 
though before it spoke they were not— judge how mighty this 
voice must be I And when it condescends to make itself heard 
to a poor worm of the earth like me, may it not well comfort 
him in his nothingness ? 

Myself. —Yes, Claude ; I doubt it not. You heard within 
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you the echo of the Eternal Word, better than another, perhaps, 
Ignorant as you are in the estimation of men who mingle mth 
the tumults of the world. Between this voice and your heart 
there interposed nothing but the sound of your hammer ; be- 
tween it and us, are the rude noises of human strife. But tell 
me how you knew it was God who spoke peace to your poor 
soul, and by what signs you felt that He was conyersing with 
you, face to face. 

Claude, — You shall hear, sir. Thoughts came to me which 
I had never conceived myself, and which no person had ever 
taught me ; a fire burnt in my heart which no hand had evier 
kindled. It ran through me as if I were intoxicated, though I 
had not tasted wine; then I heard all kinds of mysterious 
things, impossible to describe with the few words my mother 
had taught me. I know not in what language it spake, but it 
said to me, '' I am ; I live ; I endure ; I create; I see ; I listen ; 
I love ; I comfort ; I come, and all things come to Me, and all 
which is begun in Me is perfected in Me \ And when all that 
has begun in Me shall return unto Me, all shall be mighty^ 
happy, and eternal by Me and with Me. I am neither great 
nor small, for I am All to everything and eveiy creature. I 
despise nothing, and take the measure of nothing ; and in My 
sight nothing is little, nothing great ; for great and small exist 
but for Me, who am immeasurable ! And I am thy father, 
even as I am the father of the sun that is above thy head ; 
and I am thy mother, as I am the mother^of the stars which 
are in the depth of the firmament ; and I am thy judge, as I 
am the judge of all who obey or transgress My laws in their 
intent, and I am thy friend, as I am {the iriend of all who 
have gone forth from My life, to live ; and I am thy'com&rter, 
for it is by My will, and for My will, that thou dost suffer ; 
and thou canst speak to Me as to a familiar, for I hear before 
thou speakest. I am above, and I am below ; I am before, and 
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I am fadiind ; I am ^e lea on whidi thoa xxuiyti cast all thy 
deaireB, thy sorro^m, thy hopes; and fear not tiiat thou wilt 
lose a bres& of thy lips, « drop of thy sweat, or a 4ear ; for I 
bring forth jQl, I am the height of all, the depth of all, the 
brink of all. I wm AU, and nothing can escape Me hnt in 
annihilation, and annihilation is a word of finite man — these is 
no emptiness : I fill the nniirerse ; and My true name is L^e.'" 

And a thousand things like these, sir, I listened to and 
beMered I understood a littie, though ihey were altogether 
above my comprehension ; and after this Toioe bad agitated mc 
for a moment, like the yibration of a bell under the stroke of 
its hammer agitates the air befixre it spreads the music of the 
angdus beyond the leaves that it flutters as it passes them, — 
after, I say, this voice had agitated me a moment, it spvead 
within me a music, a peace, a light, so that yon would bave 
said, as indeed I felt, that some one had brought dowu a star 
from heaven to enlighten me in my darkness, or that some 
band had touched all the chords of my heart, of my mind, and of 
my body, as an organist touches the keys of bis instrument, 
so that I became m3rse]f an instrument of harmony upon which 
the fingers of Gk)d might play. 

These were sweet moments amid my sonow ; that sometimes 
made the eyes of mj body weep ; but they dried the eyes of my 
soul, when the memory of Denise had drowned my poor heart 
in tears. It was thus I became accustomed to constant prayer. 

Myself, — ^You believe, then, that Grod is like a man who 
knows not what he wills, and who suffers himself to be swaved 
firom side to side by the prayers or the teaiv of the last supi^nt 
who has spoken to him ? 

CiatM(6.*-Oh, no, sir ! But I believe that the good <jiod, in 
creating us to do His will, foresaw that we should have need of 
this thing or that during our passage upon €arth ; and that He 

K 2 
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Himself gave to His poor creatures, such as we, the instinct to 
ask from Him what we want, were it only to keep us ever 
before Him in an attitude of adoration, of desire, and of gratis 
tude. He does what He ¥dll ; but we men do as He inclines us, 
when we pray* To ask and to receive — is not this the sum of 
man ? Why should not we, who )ask everything from those 
"who have so little to give, ask without limit &om Him who 
iiasall? 

I know it is said that every decree of the good God is eternal 
•and immutable as Himself, and that it is, therefore, useless to 
^ek to change it by prayer. But I believe He foresaw, from 
all eternity, that we should ask Him, by prayer, for such and 
such a blessing, and that He also accorded it from eternity in 
answer to the petition we should present to Him, so that this 
change, as we call it, in His will, is, in reality, but the accom- 
plishment of an eternal purpose. 

I say to myself sometimes, God is like the architect o f an 
iron dome, who leaves, as I have seen, space between the 
materials that form its timber-work, in order that the iron 
juay expand or contract freely, according to the seasons. This 
provision of the Architect above, who gives effect to His 
^immutable will in giving effect to the invocations of men, I 
recognise in prayer. . . This is foolish speaking, is it not ? 
4}ut what would you have ? We are all fools when we talk of 
the great God. Besides (he added), even if our prayers are 
ineffectual, this is certain, it is always comforting to hold 
xonverse above. 

Myself. — And for what do you most frequently pray, 
Claude ? 

Claude. — Oh, sir, I could as well recall the impression of 
"every breath that has passed my lips since I began to breathe, 
«a8 all the prayers I have addressed to Him ; for I can say in 
truth, they have issued from my heart almost with every 
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respiration. My spirit 'within me has become heavy "with, 
sighs. 

At first I knew the prayer that my mother had taught me 
to say by heart when I was a. child — the prayer of Jesus. 
Christ, which He left to men as a voice that should be heard in 
heaven, '' Our Father which art in heaven ** ; you know it ;. 
it contains almost every petition man can need to present. It 
is like perpetual wealth in your purse, with which you can. 
everywhere buy bread. 

Myself. — But every one must frame his own petition^ 
Claude, for the wants of one are not the wants of another.. 
What prayers did you present most frequently for yourself? 

Claude. — Oh, they were different, as day is different from 
xiight ; according to the hour, the wind, the rain ; according to 
the impression I received from surrounding things; it was-. 
rather a conversation than a prayer ; I breathed aloud, that 
-was all. 

Myself* — And what did your prayers ask for ? 

Claude, — ^Ah I sir, you know it well before I tell you. I. 
asked first of all for bread and peace of heart for my mother^ 
my brother, my sister, and for Denise; that the good God. 
would visit them at the Huts night and day, winter and 
summer, spring time and autumn ; and that he would pour out. 
a benediction upon them every day ; above all, that they might 
feel no sorrow on my account. 

Myself — And for yourself, what asked you ? 

Claude. — Ah I little enough for myself. I had no need of 
much. I asked only that in living I might do good to those 
who were more miserable than I ; that I might pass my time- 
honestly in the state in which God had placed me on the 
earth ; and that I might afterwards be reunited with Denise in. 
His bosom; that we might love Him and love each other 
for ever. As for all the rest, it was indifferent. A God^ 
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a lo^e, an eternity, was suffident for a poor peasant like me. 
I was never ambitious of riches, of science, of command over 
others. I hare never felt a want,, except to lo¥e and beetow 
happiness upon all around me. 

Mywlf, — Yon say' yon were never ambitioaa of knowledge; 
yet the great Beings of whom you have been thanking' oooe 
your birth, is the Sopreme Knowledge. Have you never 
songbt to be able to talk about Him with those more learned 
than yourself, to know the different names which have been 
given Him in the different ages of the worlds in the difiexent 
languages, and the different creeds of men? In a word, dM 
you not^ who were all prayer and all love before our sovereign 
Master, did you never recite an act of fiuth ia Him — a credfo, as 
it is called in Latin by the Church P and what was the credo 
you no doubt made lor yourself by your perpetual adoration ? 

Claude, — Oh ! sir, my credo was a short one : it consisted of 
these few words : — 

" Thou art before all ; Thou art above all ; and Thou shalt 
be after alL I a»ne from Thee ; I shall be recaUed to Thee ; 
I can know nothing beyond Thee : I desire to beHeve ccRaccm- 
ing Thee, what it shall pkase Thee to make me understand, 
r cannot see beyond the s^ht Thou givest It is for Thee to 
paint Thine image on my mind as Thou wouldst I should 
worship Thee- My iatdlect is weak ; the thought of Thy 
infinitude overwhelms it Mould my conceptions of Thyself 
according to Thy will.** 

That creature of ^e great God whidi you see there, sir, 
and which flutten its vdngs over this moss, cannot say its credo 
to the sun : it cannot say to him, " Thy rays [are this or 
that** ; but it says, ** I feel that thou warmest me, and I bksB 
thee.'* I was as simple as that insect of God, air, and my credo 
was, I think, allowing for the difference between a man and an 
insect, just like his. 
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Myself.-^Bvt has no one erer conyened with yon of this 
God whom you loved so much, and taught you to worship and 
serve him according to any particular fidth ? 

Claude. — ^No, sir ! There were no churches open ; no 
priests supported by the r^ublic at that time. Every one 
believed what he would ; each one worshipped the good God 
according to his fancy. There were even some who did' not 
wordiip him at all, because th^ sud the priests had conspired 
with kings and leaders to make him their partizan, and so to 
possess the earth in his name ; and " if it should be so,** I said 
to them, ^ is it any reason we should renounce our &ther, that 
some one has given him another name than his own, or that 
some one has committed a crime in his name ?** 

These men, who were called Atheists, knew little of mercy ; 
it seemed to me they ware more destitute of life in their 
soul, than my broths Gratien was of light in his eyes. I 
shunned them whenever I could; and I prayed for them 
especially, as fbr beings more unhappy than others. On the 
other hand, I felt myself drawn towards those who had a 
religion — no matter what, and who bent the knee before 
something — ^no matter what, provided it was done in fldncerity 
and good ftith : for, as I used to say to myself^ they have two 
eyes groping in the dark like mine ; they see the great God in 
some shape or another; they strive at least to see Him, to 
know Him, and to adore Him; this constitutes their happiness; 
and this makes them good ; for we may be feeble indeed, but 
we cannot be wicked, if we believe in the presence of a 
Supreme Groodness. 

I was well pleased, scarcely knowing for what, when the 
temples were reopened, and when the nation recognised a God, 
and every worship that was freely paid to him. "Ah!** I 
exclaimed to myself "behold us a people,— before, we were 
but a drove." 
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Myself. — And so you created a religion for yourself, — to 
honour and serve God with this people or that, in a church, in 
a temple, or in a society of brethren, uniting with each other to 
pay homage and obedience to the great Master of all. 

Claude, — 2To, sir, I had not these feelings exactly at that 
time, either with reference to myself or others. I prayed and 
served God alone according to my own idea ; because, you see, I 
was continually passing from workshop to workshop, from town 
to town, and from province to province, and was thrown into 
all kinds of society amongst men of my own rank, — ^men who 
professed every species of religion,— some philosophers, some 
Cathohcs, some Protestants, some nothing at alL Each one 
insisted on his own truth, and cursed all the rest, waiting tiU 
he should have the opportunity to persecute or kill them. 

I was not able to judge between them ; I could only say to 
myself— what a misfortune and a shame it is ! that these people 
should speak violent things against each other in the name of 
the common ** Father of all,'' and what an impiety and sin that 
they should invoke the police, the executive, and the scaffold^ 
to imprison, torture, and kill those who see not their cloud in 
the sky to be of the same form and the same colour as them- 
selves ! If a true child of the good God is amongst them, he 
is of a certainty the man of greatest mercy; for a religion which 
imprisons, bums, and curses, cannot have come from a good 
source, or must have been strangely changed in its descent to 
us, making men drink the blood of persecution, rather than 
the healing waters of Heaven. 

I had then, sir, no other catechism to enlighten me in refe- 
rence to these many religions which I met with as I travelled 
irom place to place, than this simple rule— worship and pray 
with all the world, but believe only with thyself, for it i& 
always good to unite with men in adoring and supplicating 
God; but it is not good to adopt their faith when they be^ 
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lieye things contrary to nature, and contrary to the greatness 
and goodness of God. In a word, I said to my hearty " Let 
this and that man speak freely, without disputing with him 
upon what you do not understand, nor he any more than you. 
Believe with all men what is good, helieye with none what is 
eril." Such, sir, was a poor man*s rule of faith which I made 
for myself. And if you ask me, Who taught you to dis- 
tinguish what was good from what was evil? indeed, sir, I 
know not well what to answer you. There was a voice within 
me I did not cause to speak, hut which spoke of its own accord, 
saying, "yes," or "no," without reply in my heart. It was 
the voice called, hy the learned, Ccnsdenee^ and which we poor 
people call the (rood Voice ; it does not reason vdth us, hut it 
never deceives itself; it cannot say anything, hut it judges all 
things. A voice is wanted in man's heart to speak the Uut word 
when he debates with himself, and knows not to whom he 
should listen. Well, this conscience is the last word ; and this 
last word, the end of all argument, God has written on our 
soul, as we mark the route from place to place upon our finger* 
posts, that no man may lose his way. 

There was, for instance, an old stonecutter, a Hungarian by 
natjon, who had worked at I know not how many churches, 
temples, chapels, minarets, mosques, pagodas, and pyramids, 
throughout the world, from a country called India, to Egypt, 
Turkey, Hungary, Germany, Bome, and Strasburg; there 
was not a god for whom he had not cut stones, so that, aa 
he used to tell us laughing, he was sure of having a friend 
everywhere in Paradise. He had taken me into his friendship 
because of my youth, simplicity, and good conduct, which 
always led me to seek the old rather than the young among 
my comrades, because there was more sweetness in the ripe 
fruit than in the green. He could read and I could not ; 
he was kind enough on Sundays to read to me out of hia 
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prayer-books, and histories of ancient times ; which I listened 
to with a pleasure and astonishment always new. He had 
some stories which made me adore the merdes of God, and 
weep tears of pity oyer the adventures of poor fiunilies like 
onrs, pasturing their cattle, and growing their gndn like us, 
in the desert. There were other tales which made me shrug 
my shoulders, because they told about innumerable gods, 
marriages between the gods and the daughters of the earth, and 
the deceptions of such and such a god, laying snares, working 
mischief, and committing great ciimes against men. 

These books which came from India, from Arabia, fix>m 
Greece, from I know not where beside, made me reflect much 
upon the mixture of truth and felsehood permitted by the , 
good God, which had been handed down to us by the ancients, 
that we might seek continually to pick out the little grains 
of gold from amid these mountains of sand, wiUi the sweat of 
our brow. I thought — ^this is then God's will, that the soul 
should labour like the body in search of nouiislimfflit, since 
he has not himself winnowed the grain, but cast it before 
us mixed with straw, and since in the best cultivated fields 
he lets weeds grow side by side with grass. The thought 
surprised me; it did not confound me; far God is master; 
he knows why He has ordained it so; it if, perhaps, that 
our minds may be always thinking of him, adyandng slowly 
step by step towards his perfect knowledge ; for if we could 
reach that knowledge at a bound, we should walk on and 
search no more; but to be ever seeking after truth — this is 
to live. 

However, we discover sometimes, here and there at distant 
intervals, truths and virtues which serve as food, during long 
centuries, to that craving for truth and holiness which GU)d has 
implanted in men« Thus the old man read to me the thoughts, 
as he called them, of great sages, inspired of old with wisdom 
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above their fellows. Tbere were some amongst them, whose 
names I remember, sach as Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Con- 
fecius, and Gioero. These men, sir, held thofogfats about God 
which illummed, so to speak, the dark night of my mind, as 
snow &Uen from heairm, it may be peihaps, thousands of years 
back, as you see there upon Mont Blanc, and which has 
never thawed, enlightens the dark plain below at evening 
and morning. 

But above all these, there was a little book, whose pages 
were all curled up and torn, &om having been read and 
re-read by my old friend, and from which he always repeated, as 
a conclusion, words so sweet that it seemed like an elder 
speaking to his younger brothers, and parables so simple, so 
near to earth iit tiiought and language, that it was like a 
mother bending down a branch to pluck nuts for her child. 
This book as the New Testament, sir ; which I have under- 
stood better, and practised better, since I have heard its pages 
read, and its less<Mis of good conduct taught, at church. 

Ah I how I loved this divine man, sir, who came, no one 
knew whence, to take part in the petty affiiirs of this poor 
world, to reject none, to converse with sinners and peasants as 
well as with the great and learned, to pardon, in the name of 
God the dee^sed but repentant woman, to caress little chil> 
dren, to teach and lead His people with untiring love, to sacri- 
fice Himself to the vengeance of the Jewish priests, who per- 
secuted Him because they were the shadow and He the light, 
and at last to sufier Himself to be crucified as a criminal — 
Why ? to obey Hb faliher. Who spoke in Him, and to purchase, 
at the price of His blood, a holy and worshipping people for 
the Most High. Ah ! what glorious ideas of God He revealed 
upon the Mount ! how one felt that he was indeed the word of 
truth I a sun rising upon the soul of the world, where all the 
dreams of the long night liad changed into false gods. He of 
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Whom this Word spake was, indeed, the true God. Without 
father or mother, without country and without people, without 
friends and without enemies, without wrath and without ven- 
geance, the father, the mother, and the brother of all, of the 
heathen as well as of the Jew, of sages as well as the ignorant, 
of the high as well as the low ! And the prophet who re- 
vealed Him was like Him ; His heart filled and animated with 
love for the universe of Gk)d, for He willed to recreate in holi- 
ness a corrupt world full of lies and of &lse gods, by giving for 
it the life of His own life. Could there be greater love than 
this for creation and man ? To die that men might worship 
God in holiness ! to die that He might shine more brightly 
in the world ! Where we feel heat, we know there is fire ; He 
must have had the light of God shining brightly in His soul, 
for it to have inspired so great a sacrifice for His father and 
His brethren — a sacrifice ofiered up by the hands of brethren. 
Behold the Word of God ! Behold the Son of the Father ! 
A brother, I exclaimed, as the old man ceased to read, of all 
who are born or shall be bom of woman. And you see how 
a drop of His blood, falling from His cross upon the sand, has 
sunk so deep into the earth, that for two thousand years it has 
welled up a living fountain I how the words He spake have not 
ceased to reverberate through the world ! and how they will 
mingle with every other revelation that may come, we know 
not when, to be added to his, until the purpose of God shall be 
consummated upon this orb of earth and in the orbs of fire I 

The old man smiled in listening to me, an ignorant youth, 
speaking of the Kew Testament in this way. He was pleased to 
see that the good seed of truth was taking root in my poor 
spirit. 

Thus we were accustomed to converse in reading, and I 
heard echoes in my heart like the nave of an empty churchy 
whose arches, answering the voice of the priest, seem to repeat^ 
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in their thousand reverberations, the holy words they cannot 
understand. 

At a later time I understood better the language of the 
old man. His meditations tranquillized me, even whilst his 
words surprised me. Not knowing anything of other religions, 
I made a rule for myself by which I could judge between the 
good and the eyil. I said, '* There is truth and falsehood 
in every thing; there is a God, and there are men; — how shall 
I separate verities from lies ? learn to know that Grod is in 
this, and man in that ?** My God! it is very simple, ev^n for 
a poor man ! it is but to let conscience look and see where the 
good is, and where the evil. Where the good isr-there is the 
good God; where the evil is — there is man. Truth cannot 
produce evil, any more than light can produce darkness, or 
the dove hatch a viper. If, then, there issue from a religious 
system, hatred, persecution, contempt, and the extermination 
of men, — nothing of that is from God. If it give birth to 
brotherly love, mutual support and comfort, self-sacrifice, the 
adoration of one God in spirit and truth,— all this is from 
£Qm. The first I will pity, without wishing them ill ; I will 
believe and worship with the second. 

Thus, sir, in my lowliness, I tried to construct a religion 
for myself, and to serve my Creator with the little means in 
my power, according to His will. 

And then I said to myself, " But it will not be sufficient 
to meditate upon Him, and to pray to Him, as you do when 
you rise in the morning, when you lie down at night, and 
when you repose at mid-day, after eating your bread in the 
shade ; you must also show that you are a faithful workman 
in His earthly mansion; that you are willing to do service 
without wages, except bread to eat ; and that you will give 
all your gains to those who are weaker, less healthy, or more 
necessitous than yourself.*' And you would not believe, sir, 
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how God would recompense me for my labour in my heart ~ 
better than the tradesman or contractor would in my purse. 
All the money I did not take for myself, or todb: io carry at 
evaung to the wounded or the sick, the women, the children, 
or the f^ed paroits of my comrades, seemed At night io sound 
in my ear like a purse full of silver send gold, which the hand 
of the good God himself Med for me ; and this always gave 
me new heart for my work. 

{> When my comrades said to me, '^ But if you lay by 
nothing for yourself, Claude, what will you do in your odd 
age?'* I replied, ^'Ah! I have a brother and sister at the 
Huts, who will shelter and support me then : I have no need 
to think of myself; my fiither has cared for me; I have a 
little property ; I never intend to marryi — ^if I did, I should 
be obliged to earn and lay by as much as I could for my 
wife and children on my toiur." And when my companions, 
and the young girls, their sisters, said to me, — " Why are yoa 
never going to marry, Claude ? There are plenty who would 
take you, both for your good heart and your two strong arms.*' 
Then, sir, I would answer nothing, but become red and pale, 
in thinking of Denise ; and would go away to watch the river 
flow, or the clouds float above the high mountains. 



I returned, thoughtfully, to the village; not having dared 
that day to sound more deeply the heart of the poor stone- 
cutter. 
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CHAPTER XL 



I. 



I ASCBBSBD to faim again the following Sunday, and fbnnd 
him near the spot where his hlind hrother had fidlen, or cast 
himself down, on the night of his despair ; he was sitlang not 
tax from his goats, who cropped the yoong herbage iq^n ihe 
sloping sides of the ravine. The noise they made in rustling 
the branches, and in scattering the gravd with their hoo& ; 
and the low murmuring of the stream as it flowed over its 
pebbly bed, prevented Claude from hearing my iqtproadi. He 
was at the foot of a mountain ash, whose light and scanty foliage 
suffered the rays of the sun to &11 gently on him and on the 
grass around, softening the shadow like living sun-flies, -when 
they chase the darkness upon the brink of a deep pit. Innu«> 
merable birds sang, whistled, and chirped, flying amongst the 
branches of the oak tree, the ash, the beech, and the wild 
cherry, above his head. Flowers, such as flourish in dark and 
humid spots, blended here and there with the rugged turf, and 
hung in tu^ and bouquets over the bed of the ravine, as if to 
drink the vapour of the stream, to which, in turn, they lent 
their perfume. The air of noon, descending from a serene and 
scorching sky, penetrated between these shrubs, and tempered 
the ordinary coolness of the ravine. Between the branches 
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could be discerned little patches of blue heaven, which made . 
the verdure of the leaves seem richer and deeper, in contrast ^ 
with the firmament. Gnats ascended in clouds &om the stream ] 
each time a bird descended to drink, and floated like living ^ 
vapours above the mist of the chasm. The rays of the sun, 
as they fell on them, were reflected in all the brilliant colours 
of their wing, until they looked like rainbows floating on cas- 
cades full of life I 

i 
11. 

In the midst of this scene, more fascinating to Claude even 
than it was to me, since it was the scene of his childhood and 
of all his life, and thus adorned with all his impressions and 
his memories, the stonecutter seemed absorbed in the con- 
templation of the objects that surrounded him. He was as 
motionless as a petrefaction, and seemed as deeply rooted in I 
the earth as the trunk of the tree against which he leaned. I 
was careful not to disturb him by any untimely noise. I was 
curious to see the man, living, and to hear him breathe, alone 
as it were before God. 

He was buried in thought and adoration, holding holy com- ' 
munion with God, as at all times ; but he did not suspect that a j 
stranger*s eye and ear were interposing between him and Heaven, j 

i 

in. 

With an abstracted air he was tracing lines upon the sand ( 
with a branch of hazel-tree, yet full of leaves at the end, which 
he held in his hand. With his feet he pushed grains of sand 
or bits of gravel into the stream, appearing to listen with a j 
certain charm to the light plaintive sound emitted by their 
fall: he called by name sometimes one goat, and sometimes 
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anotlier; he Tdristled to his dog ; he watched the fleeting son* 
beams on the water ; he leaned upon his elbows alternately ; he 
V opened and diut his heavy eyelids, as if to imprison or dismiss 
his thoughts. There were long intervals, during which his 
breath was no more heard than if he had been dead. Then 
deep-drawn resfMrations followed, as if he had wished to pour 
ont all his life in a sigh. ^ Yon could see there were at once 
repose and emotion in his soul ; that it was like the sea which 
disturbs its solemn silence by its majestic undulations. The 
spirit of enthusiasm evidently weighed upon his heart like 
the spirit of God, the invidble &ther, upon His ocean. He 
prayed. 



1'. 
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IV. 



k ^ What would I not have given for power to translate into 

. words that murmured prayer, that mute invocation — that 

U went up direct from his lips and his heart to God. The 

palpitations of a simple soul are never seen, though finer, 

doubtless, by a thousand times, than the hymns of poets, and 

the learned and studied prayers of those who make a profession 

of contemplation and enthusiasm. It was not permitted me to 

P catch any sign of their impress except in his countenance, his 

[ attitudes, and his gestures, and, at times, the name of Grod 

|] which he pronounced, bending his forehead or lifting his eyes 

upwards. But in the tone with which he pronounced that name, 

there was a revelation of the presence and the holiness of his 

Creator. I also distinctly heard the name of Denise, and these 

words eight or ten times repeated, *' Art thou there ? Dost thou 

see me ? Is it thou, Denise, answering in my soul? TeU me, 

then, when it shall please the good €rod to reunite us. I am 

too impatient, perhaps ; it is sinful of me not to be able to wait 

for the mil of Grod, as thou sayest, but the mountain is so 

li 



I 
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solitary without thee ; pray, then, the good GU)d to have pity 
on Claude. Oh, Denise, Denise ! my life wearies me.*' 

Some other words, confused and interrupted, hut like these, 
I heard too ; then, as if ashamed of his impatience, and blushing 
at having thus given way to his sorrow, he rose, lifted his eyes 
and smiled sadly on the sun as he perceived it shining above 
the extremity of the ravine, and then remounted slowly the 

m 

side of the hiU on which I stood. I made a noise amongst the 
leaves, and took some steps, as if I had only just arrived at the 
Huts, and was seeking Claude in the enclosure of the rocks. 
Upon this he recognised me at once, ascended, and saluted me^ 
with hat in hand, and his hair floating in the wind. I shook 
hands with him, reciprocating the sentiment of true friendship 
I recognised in his manly and vigorous grasp, and conversing 
about the beauty of the season and the serenity of the day, we 
went and sat doMTi under the great chestnut-tree, whose trunk 
had been hollowed and its roots calcined by the fires he had 
kindled when watching the flocks in his childhood. 



V. 

After having insensibly led the conversation by long and 
circuitous by-ways, to himself and his past life, I said, — 
'^ Well, Claude, were you sufficiently happy in this life of 
devotedness to your fellow -creatures, and did you think of 
nothing but the solace of your companions, and God, and the 
books your old friend read to you upon his perfections, and 
your destiny after the present life ?" 

*< Oh ! sir,'* he replied, " I thought much and often upon 
other things, upon my native province, my mountain, my 
mother, my brother, my little sister, and Denise. The more I 
tried to chase these thoughts away— because they rendered my 
hammer so heavy in my hand, and the taste of my bread 
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SO bitter — ^the more they would come back to me in despite 
of myself. My companions modsed me in jest, and called me 
the dreamer. ' Tell us, Claude,' they would say, * hast thou 
forgotten some one amongst the stars, or hast thou lost some- 
thing in the mountains that you thus look up with so many 
sighs?* I would become crimson, sir, and know not what to 
reply. Alas! it was too true, that I had left and lost my 
all on those heights ; and whenever, on quitting the villages to 
take my walk on the Sabbath, or in traversing the plains of 
the country I was passing through, I saw the tops of moun* 
tains like these, and the smoke of a hut ascending behind the 
fir-trees, I felt it impossible to withdraw my eyes. When I 
shaded my face with my hands to catch a clearer view, my 
fingers became wet with tears. I said to myself, * This is like 
my home. There are here, perhaps, ravines and rocks like 
mine, goats that browse, and streams singing as they flow along 
their narrow channel, a hearth kindled with green faggots 
where soup is cooking, an old mother, a damsel betrothed, 

a Denise ! * 

^'And my limbs would grow so weary that I could not 
proceed on my way, but was obliged to sit down on the banks 
of a ditch in face of the mountain-chain whence these thoughts 
came down to mj heart. In a word, sir, I had the sickness 
known as a yearning after home, almost the only malady we 
know — the sickness of the poor world ; for having little to lose 
out of it, we centre our thoughts on the spot of earth where we 
were bom. It is with us as with the chestnut-tree; which, 
if transplanted, pines after the hillock of earth that first 
nourished its roots. 



L 2 
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VL 

*^ And then, sir, at every moment, day and night, I wonld 
indulge in a tnuudent pleasure strangely mingled with pain. I 
would say, *• Let me think about them without restraint ! What 
are they saying ? What are they doing just at this moment 
that I think ? See, it is night — ^ihey return to the hut, thqr 
kindle the fire for supper: now, it is morning— they go out 
with their rakes and weeding-hooks to clear the meadows : it is 
mid-day— they eat together under the shadow of a tree in the 
comer of the fields : see, it is evening — they sit down to rest in 
the porch and make their prayers, with me perhaps, in their 
thoughts ! I see them in sjuiog-time washing the lambs at the 
fountain; in summer, I behold them bringing into the bam 
before the house sheaves of com, from which hang blossoms of 
the red poppies, and which, when dry, will give out their 
music beneath the flail ; Denise and my mother trample than 
down with naked feet, whilst my poor brother thrashes pulse 
in a comer of the yard by himself, that he may not injure any 
one with his flail ; in autumn, I picture them gathering in the 
chestnuts; in winter, they are warming themselves by the 
flame of the lamp or by the heat of the sheep in the stable, or 
weaving hemp, or bruising nuts to make oil. And let me see 
how they look. My. mother is there still. Is she bent with 
age ? Her hands, which begin to grow thin, do they tremble ? 
Are the children hanging about the aprons of the women, or 
sleeping in cots at the foot of the bed ? * 

«' Ah, sir I I could not stay the rapid current of my thoughts 
when once I let fancy make these things pass before my 
eye, and whisper these questions, to which I always and un- 
consciously made answer, sometimes in one way, sometimes in 
another. They were truly waking dreams, sir ! 
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vn. 

" And still time flowed on, and these thoughts took firmer 
hold on my mind, as ivy grasps the wvlh to which it clings 
more firmly as they grow old. At times, I became unable to 
restrain myself. I said, ' I will go ! I will return home to- 
morrow ! hove not seven years passed away ? have not snows 
enough and dry leaves enough fallen on the path where Denise 
and 1 said Jewell ? Does she not think of me now only as a 
sister thinks of an absent brother ? Has she not been a long 
time married and happy ? Has she not little ones who hang to 
her skirts, or whom she carries in her arms ? the passion we' 
once had for each other, has it not passed a thousand times from 
her heart like water from snow melted in spring-time, flowing 
away down the bed of the ravine, which no one is able to gather 
up? Perhaps they will be glad to see me. Perhaps my 
mother is asking for me on her dying bed. Perhaps they have 
more mouths to feed than they have arms to dig, to sow, and to 
reap. Perhaps they have need of a labourer, and have no 
wages to give to a lured servant, and say to each other, * Ah, if 
Claude were here ! ' 

^ I seemed to hear them, sir, as if they had spoken by my 
side, in my ear. 

VUI. 

•• At last, without considering what I was doing, I gradually 
approached the neighbourhood of my home, like the moth who 
returns to the flame, even when we chase him to save him from 
it. I passed from Toulon to Barcelonnette in the Lower Alps, 
then to Grenoble, then to the quarries of Vienne in Dauphin6 ; 
from these I proceeded to the quarries of Couson upon the 
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Saone, where stones are procured for the town of Lyons ; from 
thence to Bellevill, to Yillefranche, in Beaujolais, and on to 
Ma^on, where may be seen the backs of the mountains on 
which the Huts lie, throwing, at evening, their dark and rugged 
outline against the sky, like that of a half- ruined wall. Ah I 
sir, when I had once reached this spot, I had power, indeed, to 
restrain my feet, but I could not withhold my eyes. As soon as 
I lifted them, they involuntarily sought these mountains. It 
was very hard, sir, to say to myself, * With seven hours walking 
thou mayst reach them, and be where thy heart is, and behold 
what thy heart yearns to see ; well I thou shalt not go ; thou 
shalt be content with looking from afar upon thy home ; no 
one shall know thou art here, and hast passed by so near 
them.* 



IX. 

*'But you will say, — Did you not then communicate any 
news of yourself, and did you receive no intelligence from 
others ? 

" In the first place, sir, neither I nor any one of my £9imily 
knew how to read or write, and I met no one from the moun- 
tain in the workshops who could tell me anything about the 
place. 

^' Again, sir — must I confess it ? — that, all desirous as I was 
to know what had happened at home since I had started on my 
tour, I was yet afraid to inquire. I know this is a contradic- 
tion, but it is true. Have you not sometimes felt that man has, 
so to speak, a double existence, and that whilst the one part of 
him desires a thing, the other dreads it ; so not a word from 
the Huts had reached me these many years, and not a word 
from me had reached the Huts. To me the place was like 
another world, where I had lived in a former life, but to 
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wbicli I vras now dead, and should never see it again until 
my resurrection. 



X. 

"But since I had suffered myself to be thus attracted so near 
the spot, and since I had been measuring with my eyes all day 
the number of steps I should have to take to reach my 
mountain-home, and see my family once more, I was no longer 
master of my limbs or of my will. I was at times mad with 
desire, sir ; my heart struggled as if it would escape from my 
bosom, and go up without me. 

" I slept no more, or it was a waking sleep, in which I saw, in 
dreams, all sorts of things belonging to the house, which I 
could not dismiss from my sight when I was really aroused. 
I became yet more taciturn than was my wont. I had no more 
inclination even to comfort this person or that by my labour ; 
and, to crown all, I prayed not to God as I had done, or, at any 
rate, I did hear myself when I muttered my prayers. 

" Oh ! sir, this was a terrible time of my life. I repented 
often that I had come so near, and often at night I formed a 
project of returning to Toulon or to Bayonne, and of settling 
80 far away that I could never feel the temptation that now 
agonized my spirit ; but, alas ! when daylight returned, and I 
saw the mountain once more, this was over. It was as if my 
shoes were shod with lead ; I could not go away. 



XI. 



You see exactly how I lived during these fifteen unhappy 
days ; and would to God that I had listened to the voice that 
warned me back, instead of that which called me to the Huts' 
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That was wiser ; bnt tbis was too strong for me. One xdghti 
when I was utterly unable to sleep, and my temples throbbed 
against the pillow like the wings of a bird that would break 
its cage, I jumped up with a bound, and dressed, without 
giving myself time to think. I threw my bag across my back, 
and I began to walk, amid the darkness of ni^t, without feel- 
ing the ground beneath my feet, as they say that phantoms 
walk. I was bathed in perspiration ; but was cold, as if one 
had poured a pitcher of water on my head. Before daylight 
had descended Mont Blanc, I was already at the foot of the 
mountains. I ascended by paths, and thorough woods of fir- 
tree, without breathing eyen, and without resting on a sin^ 
stone. It seemed to me that I was mounting upward, ever 
upward, without approaching the spot I sought. However, 
when the sun came to revive me a little, and full daylight 
Zttstored to me same reason, I a^ed myself, ' Where aare you 
going, and what are you about to do ? Do you know even if 
your mother lives ? can you say that your brother, hi^y vrith 
Denise, will not see with jealousy, in his house, one to whom 
Benise had given her heart before his mother gaire him her 
hand ? How do you know that your sight wiU not distress 
the heart of Benise ? hqw do you know that happiness will not 
flee the house at your approach, as the ediadow of these trees is 
diased away by the sun ? And, if it is so, what will it have 
served you, that yoa were once courageous and good, and kept 
away so many of the years c£ yeur youth, now to keem aa 
hour all the fruit of your struggles ? Is it not better they 
should believe you dead, as they must do, never hearing you 
spoken of?' 

**A thousand thoughts like these, sir, passed through my 
mind, so that I took one step, and then retreated two ; started 
forward with a bound, and then suddenly arrested myself 
looking st the earth, and at the points of my shoes, without 
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bfeathing, almost like one dead. Ah! sir, that was a walk of 
soffenng, as if I ascended a Calvaxy. 



xn. 

^' Not being able to make up my mind either to letrace my 
steps or to advance, and seeing from the blight mid-day sun 
that the shepherds might recognise me in the distance, and 
carry the news of my return to the Huts, I concealed myself 
behind a rock by the side of a path, and buried my head in my 
hands to reflect 'No,' I said to myself, 'I cannot retnm; I 
have gone too far : there are cords which draw my heart, that 
resist every effort to pull me back* To-morrow, I will see the 
house of my mother ; I will know who fiyes, and who has died 
under my &iher*s roof. I will not go again till the voice of 
Denise has once mos^ rejoiced my ear, if Denise, at least, is yet 
alive ; but I will not show myself; I will wait here or else- 
where till night has come ; I will walk barefooted ; I will hold 
my breath that I may not ¥raken the dog ; I will approach like 
a thief. Alas ! to steal only a look of those wh<»n I have so 
loved and so regretted.' 



xni 

'* As I spake thus with mysdf, fiice bent toward the earth, 
hearing nothing and seeing nothing without, I heard a broken 
voice, which seemed to recognise me, and which called out to 
me from the path, *Is that you, Monsieur Claude? They 
said you were dead, and that we should see you no more in the 
province; it is not true then? Hew rich you look! What 
a fine waistcoat, and a good hat, and stout wooden shoes! 
give me, I pray, a sou for charity! I am old Sans Aime* I 
raised my head, trembling at the sound of the voice, and recog- 
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nised the poor idiot, who had run oyer the mountains with his 
wallet on his hack since childhood, and whom the country-folk 
called the Innocent, or 8ans Aime. Years had not changed 
him much, except that the locks which escaped from his torn 
woollen cap were white instead of heing gray, as they were 
even when I was a child. Time glides gently over these 
innocents, sir, like water over the rocks, hecause they cannot 
feel it passing. They are never old, because they are always 
children. 

" * Ah ! good-day, my poor Innocent,* I said to him, * you 
know me well, then. What are they doing at the Huts ? * 

" I trembled for his reply. 

"* At the Huts?' he answered, 'Ah I I do not know: it is 
six years since I have been by the Huts, because, you see, they 
have a &esh dog who barks like a wolf. I avoid him when I 
have to pass the mountain, and watch their smoke from a 
distance, for fear the children will set the dog at me. I know 
not what has become of the blind man, nor the mother, nor 
Denise, nor the little girl. I have just seen the ruins afar off 
upon the rocks, but that is all. But what fine clothes you have ! 
and what fine shoes ! * 



XIY 

"This persevering admiration of the Innocent for my coat 
tmd my shoes suggested an idea to me. I said to myself, 
' If I should exchange with him ; if I should put on his 
wallet and his cloth shirt, his hat, and his boots, to approach 
the Huts without their suspecting anything in the distance but 
the Innocent, I might see and listen without being recognised ; 
and then, if I perceived they had no need of me at home, well! 
I could return, without having troubled the heart of any one. 
It was easy to persuade Sans Aime^ to barter his wooden clogs 
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for my shoes, bis cloth tunic for my coat, his tattered doak 
and his empty wallet for my hat. This done, I gave him five sous 
to go on a pretended errand, to a village eight leagues from the 
mountain, that I might keep him away for two or three days 
from the Huts. The poor soul left me, and I hid myself 
again under the fir-trees, lest I might be seen by some shep- 
herd. I ate the crusts of bread the Innocent had left in his 
wallet, and drank, in the hallow of my hand, from a spring I 
had discovered when keeping watch over the goats. I waited 
thus, praying to God and thinking of my home, till night 
had clothed the trees in darkness. I put the Idiot's dogs upon 
the path, that he might find them on his return, and advanced, 
barefooted and silent, toward the Huts. 

XV. 

*' Chance willed it, that in approaching the house, where I 
saw a little light gleaming, I was met by the dog, who was 
returning alone from chasing a hare or rabbit in the rocks. He 
uttered two or three growls, and sprang upon the tattered 
clothes of the Innocent, to seize them ; but I thrust the wallet 
between his teeth, and having called him, in a subdued voice, 
by his name, he let go his hold, approached me gradually, 
snarling less and less, like some one not sure whether he 
should laugh or cry ; then, having sniffed all around me, he 
recognised me in turn, covered me with caresses, and attached 
himself to me, as if determined to leave me no more. I was 
thus enabled to effect my approach without warning to any 
person in the house. 
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XVI. 

'* It might have been two or three houss before midnight. 
There were neither moon nor stars in heaven ; black clouds 
covered the sky. Nothing could be seen but a little ray through 
the glass of a low window, which opened in the wall at the 
foot of the house on the side of the rock that overhung the 
ravine. I^othing could be heard but the murmurs of the 
wind amongst the fur^ the cautious labour of moles under the 
bushes, and the rippling of running water at the bottom of the 
abyss, where I was at the moment standing. I walked gently, 
very gently, taking care not to set a pebble rolling, nor to 
break a twig under my naked feet. In proportion, as I ap- 
proached nearer, I felt my desire to return, without advanc- 
ing any more, gradually increase, so great was my fear of 
learning what it would afterwards pain me to know. ^ My 
God,' I exdslmed, * if I should not see my mother, nor my 
brother, nor Denise, by the fireside. But laces of a strange 
man and woman, and strange children, who had taken posses- 
sion of the house, like the ants you see there in that empty 
snail-shell ! Yes, it were better to go back satisfied with seemg 
the wall, the smoke, and the light of the lamp, and believing 
that all arestUl there as in my day.' 

xvn. 

"• Two or three times I arrested myself, and even took a step 
to retrace my way. You would never believe, sir, that it was 
the dog who held me, and forced me to go on. He moaned, 
he licked my feet, he took the edge of my rags in his teeth, as 
if to compel me to go with him. I feared the noise he might 
make, and I followed him ; but to tell the truth, I was already 
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unconscious of what I did, or of what I did not. I was like the 
men who walk and think, they say, in sleep. 

*''I did not dare, however, notwithstanding the dog, to 
approach on the side of the stahle-yard, and the door of the 
house. I went down the ravine, and ascended on the other 
side, clinging with my toes to the roots, and with my hands to 
the grass. Arriyed at the top, I again elamhered up the 
rock you see there, which serves as a foundation for the 
Huts, and found myself right against the wall, hy the side 
of the little lighted window, which was covered outside, as if 
with w]re-w<»rk, hy the leaves and t«idrils of our ivy tree. 

xvm. 

^'I listened a moment, but heard nothing hut the heavy 
throbbing of my heart, like the strokes of a mill out of order. 
I moved gradually the tendrils and leaves of the ivy, and 
succeeded, without being heard, in opening a narrow aper* 
ture by which I could see through the glass what was done in 
the house; but at the first moment I looked, I discerned 
nothing but a fiery mist, such a film had my trouble and 
impatience of mind thrown over my sight. By degrees, how- 
ever, this cleared away, and I began to perceive a fire on the 
hearth, and to distinguish figures coming and going in the 
light of the flame, their clogs pattering upon the stones of the 
floor, but I could not yet say whether they were men or 
women, old persons or children. 'Oh, Heaven!* I said to 
myself, ' if I could only for a moment catch a glimpse of the 
form of Denise, that would comfort me, and I could look 
more composedly for the rest.* Then a shivering ran through 
me as I thought, — ^but if she is no longer there ! Ah ! what a 
moment, sir! — what a moment !— an eternity is no longer than 
a minute like thatt* 
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XIX. 

" At length, either my eyes or the glass became clearer. 
A large faggot of broom cast a blaze of light over the hearth, 
and illumined the whole chamber. 

" ' Denise! Denise !* I cried, in a low Toice. It was she, 
sir I I had seen her distinctly in the li^ht of the flame. She 
bore something in her hand like a cup she had just taken 
&om the fire, and carried it along in the shadow towards a bed 
at the bottom of the room. I fell back a moment upon a heap 
of faggots which were upon the rock, and it cost me an effort 
and some delay to resume my legs and my place at the window^ 
and then I distinctly heard a voice speaking in a kindly but 
broken tone,~it was the voice of my mother, who said from 
the bed, * Thanks, my poor Denise ! I give thee great trouble, 
and make thee rise early and go to bed late; but, thank God ! 
thou mlt not have to endure this long ! The good God will 
not tariy in giving me rest ! ' 

*' Ah ! sir, I saw that my mother was very sick, but I should 
at least be able to bid her farewell, and to receive her blessing 
before she died. My heart melted, and I gave myself up to 
tears. 



XX. 

" I passed my hand over the glass to remove the mist 
caused by my breath, which prevented my seeing anything 
more in the room, and this scene met my sight. 

** First, my mother's seat beside the fire was vacant, — the 
salt-box and the flour-bag had been placed upon it; I saw 
that my mother had not left her bed for a long time, and 
that her place by the fireside was for ever empty. 
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" Kext, I saw that the little stool of walnut-wood, on 
which my brother had been accustomed to sit in the evening 
to pick hemp — I saw this reversed, its feet in the air in one 
corner of the chamber. His blind staff, which he always held 
between his legs even in the house, to feel here and there as 
he moved, was ranged with the handles of spades and rakes- 
against the wall in the chimney-comer, and above it were 
dust and cobwebs. I could not doubt that my brother was 
dead, since the blind had no longer need of his staff. Oh, 
God! already two places vacant in so brief a time. I was 
bathed in tears, and removed a moment from the window lest 
some one within should hear my sobs. 

'' Thus it is with us, sir. Go away from your chateau for 
the space of eight years — your chateau now full of life, of 
tenderness, of riches — and then return, and you shall see . • • 
Ah ! sir, I would not wish you a quarter of an hour like 
that. 

XXI. 

<t I returned to the window after I had wept. Denise came 
to sit down before the fire to undress her children, — ^for there 
-were two little ones, of four and six years of age, who moved 
about the: house hanging to her apron. I had forgotten to tell 
you ! Then, sir, I was able to mark Denise at my ease, for 
she had the back of her chair turned against the door, and her 
face, well lighted up by the fire, was presented towards the 
-window. Ah ! sir, it was no longer the same Denise I had 
left behind me. She was quite altered, but you could easily 
recognise the old Denise under the new ; the blooming girl of 
eighteen under the young wife of twenty-six. It seemed that 
tlie shadow of years had fallen on her countenance, which it 
'W'as but necessary to lift off to make her all she had ever been 
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before my tour. Sbe still wore hex blade woollen gown; her 
ehedcs were paler ; the ooroers of her month were sBghtlj 
drawn down ; the circles of her eyes were slightly tinged wit& 
blue, as in one who has reoeired a slight bruise beneath the 
eyelids ; her figure was soinewhat slighter, and her arms whiter 
and thinner. 

<( One who has oiot grown old, but who has suffered mueh, 
and wept much at nights!— -just such a one was Denise. Ah I I 
could not withdraw my eyes ^m her ; and I said to mysd^ 
* Denise, Denise, why was I not here to light^i your sorrows 
and toil ? I loye you better'as you are, than when there had 
not been a tear in your eyes, nor the finger of grief had touched 
the bloom of your cheeks. Oh, God ! you axe dearer to my heart 
as I see yon, than in the youth and freshness of your charms. 
Alas ! I can no longer be your husband, but I would willingly 
be your helper and servant for no other wages than permission 
to look on you and hold these little orphan children on my 
knees ! * 

xxn. 

" When she had half undressed her two little one8—K>ne a 
boy of six or sevea years old, and the other a gui of four or five 
years — whose pretty little rosy shoulders peeped out from their 
white chemises, she placed them on her knees, and I heard her 
say, in a low voice, the prayer, * Our Father,* the words of 
which she made them repeat, with their hands clasped, al- 
though the little creatures were already nearly asleep. It was 
a pleasant sight to see, sir ! this young woman with her children, 
whose father the good God had taken away, all alone, in the 
midst of the mountain at night, by the side of an old dying 
mother, teaching her infants to speak the name of their Father 
in heaven, whom they saw not, as if He were before them, and 
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then embrace their forehead or their lips as a reward for their 
having repeated her words. When this was over, she said to 
fihem, ^JSTow that you have said your prayers to the good God 
for ourselves, my little ones, we must say them for others ; * 
and, as if better to fix their attention by a visible object, she 
stretched her left arm towards the wall, and took from it 
something which hung on a nail by the side of the chimney. 
This was my bag, sir, that I had left behind me by mistake, 
on the day when I hurried away without wishing my brother 
^ good-bye,' and which rested there where I had hung it, like a 
memorial of me. She took it, and put it on her knees before 
the clasped hands of the two children. I saw something glitter 
on the bag, sir; it was the metal cross of her old necklace, that 
she wanted to give me on leaving, and which I had refused to 
take. It ^emed, that since that day she would never again 
hang this <>ollar and this cross from her neck, but had fastened 
them with a pin upon my little leather bag. 

** * Now, my children,* she said, * let us say a prayer, before 
this crucifix, to the good Grod, that He ynll take the soul of 
your father into his holy paradise.* 

*< And the little ones bent down the head as she did. 

" * Let us pray that God may comfort and restore to health 
your grandmother, who is sick, and that He may preserve her 
to us until you are grown up.* 

" And tjiey bent down the head as she did. 

** ' Let us pray for your uncle Claude, about whom we talk 
every day, and whose bag is here under the crucifix ; that if he 
is dead, the good God may grant hun grace and mercy amongst 
His angels ; and that if he is living, God may take charge of 
him in the places far, far away, where he travels ; and that He 
may give him a good wife and children like you, who shall love 
him and comfort him in his toil.* 

M 
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'' And they bent down the head as she did. But she held 
hers down a longer tune than at the other prayers ; and on 
lifting the crucifix and the bag to her mouth to kiss the cross, 
she touched the bag with her lips before hanging it again on 
the nail. I then knew that Denise still retained her affection 
for me. I was unwilling to see nu)re, sir.** 
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CHAPTER XII. 



I. 



** The fire was soon extinguished in the chamber, and the 
silence of sleep reigned through the house. Groping my way 
in the feeble light of a young moon which began to rise behind 
the chestnut-trees, I wandered about alone. I knew not what 
course to resolve upon. 

*' It was as though cords were pulling at my heart ; I walked 
a few steps here and there ; I recognised all the places where 
I had been — a child with my mother and my brother, and 
a young shepherd with Demse. The well, the spring, the 
plum-trees, the orchard, the meadow, the stacks of straw — they 
all seemed to say to me, ' Good-day, Claude ! it is a long time 
since we have seen you, but we all know you, as the shell 
knows the chestnut that was formed in it when it is again 
put in it for the winter.' The gentle light of the moon fitlling 
upon the leaves was like a subdued illumination, lighted up 
by the spirits of the mountain, to welcome in silence the 
return of the child of the mountain. I was tranquil, but found 
it impossible to sleep. 



M 2 
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IL 

" After having yisited and recognised every spot and every 
familiar object, and after having — ^for I must even confess to 
yon my folly— embraced the plum, the cherry, and the elder 
trees, as if they had a heart beating under their bark to respond 
to my pressure, I once more approached the hut and walked 
round it ; then, tired with wandering thus on right and left, I sat 
down on a tuft of straw that had been left over night for litter 
between the door of the goat-house and the steps of the hut, 
just there where you saw my dog lying as you came into 
my cabin. Stretched there, sir! I cannot tell you what 
thoughts upon thoughts passed through my head whilst the 
young moon travelled before my eyes from one side of the hill to 
the other. The bed of the abyss, which T heard murmuring 
below under the night leaves, shed not more drops this night. 
All was at once so sad and so soothing I 

(( When I thought that my poor blind brother was no more, 
that my mother was, perhaps, on her bed of death, inconsolable 
at not seeing one at least of her two children, my heart was 
ready to break ; then, when I thought that Denise was there — 
always so charming and so tender, watching near my mother, 
or sleeping by the side of her children*s cradles, and that she 
yet remembered me with sufficient affection to teach the name 
of Claude to her little ones, and to make them pray to the 
good God for me upon her crucifix, and upon something that 
had once belonged to me — I felt myself, despite of all, the 
happiest man upon the earth. In this contest, so long and 
indecisive, between grief and contentment, my thoughts became 
confused, and my eyes closed. I drew the cloak of the beggar 
over my head, as we poor men do our skirts when we want to 
sleep. I turned my face from the wall, and fell asleep, saying 
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to myself, * You will wake before daylight and go up to hide 
under the chestnut-trees, not to enter the house till the sun has 
risen high, and thy mother, poor woman, is wide awake ! ' 



m. 

*^ I intended only to rest for a few hours, and thought I 
should not fall into a sleep deep enough to prevent my hearing 
the cock crow. 

^ But, sir, my weakness of body, and, still more, the lassi- 
tude of my mind and heart, wearied out by all the thoughts 
which had been throbbing within me during two long days, 
deceived my hope, and I slept so profoundly, that neither the 
carol of the lark, nor the crowing of the cock, nor the low- 
ing of cattle calling for the hind in the stable, sufficed to 
awake me. It was the will of the good God, and I was as dead 
and insensible as the stone steps I had cut. Alas I this was, 
perhaps, a great misfortune ; it were better for all that I had 
been under the chestnut trees, and that I had gone back with- 
out entering the hut even to receive the last blessing of my 
mother I 



IV. 

** I know not how long I slept, sir ; but all at once I heard 
the sound of light clogs descending the steps from the door 
of the house just over my head ; then clogs, still lighter and 
smaller, descended after ; then, on opening my eyes, I saw 
broad daylight through the rents in my cloak ; and then heard 
the little voices of frightened children, who cried out, ' Mother, 
look there ! there is the Innocent lying under the wall ; we are 
afraid to pass.' * Pass, pass, little ones,* replied the gentle voice 
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of a woman. It was that of Denise. * Come, come ; the Lmo- 
cent will do no harm to any one ; he sleeps there, poor man ! 
because he has found no ham open this night ; do not disturb 
his deep i you shall carry him a porringer of bread and milk 
when I have milked the goats.' And she went into the shed to 
milk the flock, passing so near me that I felt the wind from her 
apron on my face. 

V. 

'' I leave you to think, sir, what I felt at this moment. I 
would that I had been a hundred feet below the earth, that I 
could have fled far away — far away — so afraid was I of being 
recognised by Denise in this mendicant's dress. What would 
she have thought of me ? But the two children staid there by 
my side, making scarcely any noise, in obedience to their 
mother, and putting their little fingers on their mouth as they 
watched me sleeping ; afraid of me, and, at the same time, afraid 
of disregarding what Denise had said. I feared to move ; I 
said to myself, ' When she has gone back with the milk-pail in 
her hand, returning to the house to get my bread and porridge, 
and when the children have followed her, I will go away, and 
no one will know what has become of me when they come 
down to waken me.' 



VI. 

*' But, unfortunately, there was a porringer and a piece of 
bread left upon the board above my head, by the side of the 
door, so that Denise, on coming away from milking the goats, 
just as compassionate as ever to the poor, holding in her hands 
a basin full of milk, and taking from the board a piece of 
crumb of bread, which she dipped in it, approached dose to 
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me» leaned over me in an attitude of kindness, and, speaking in 
the softest tones of her voice, said, * Waken up, poor Benoit I 
it is broad sunlight ; you haye slept a long time ; you must 
have need of breakfast ; here is a basin of bread and milk ; 
take it, and pray to the good God for all the house — and for 
Claude,* she added, in a voice still more gentle, 

*' Ah I sir, my name on her lips, and I not daring to embrace 
the tip of her foot — ^picture it to yourself. 

*'But a feeling of fidntness came over my forehead, my 
heart, and all my limbs. I believe, had the good God told me 
to leave, I could not have done so. I made no movement, sir ; 
I lay still, in hopes that Denise would go away, thinking she 
could not waken me. 



vn. 

*' But Denise, troubled by my returning her no answer, and 
thinking, from my holding even my breath, that I had fallen 
ill, or was exhausted for want of nourishment, called me in a 
louder voice, and still receiving no answer, put her nulk-pail 
on the ground, took the porringer with her left hand, and with 
the right lifted the doak above my face, in order that the sun 
might shine in my eyes, and waken me. 

«« What became of me, sir, and what became of her, when, my 
uplifted doak letting my countenance be seen in the full sun- 
light, she recognised, not the &ce of the idiot she had expected 
to see — but what? The &ce and figure of her betrothed 
Claude, covered in the garments of a beggar ! 

ft 

vm. 

'* She uttered a cxf that made the children run away in 
terror, and scared the fowls in the yard. She let the porringer 
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and the milk fiiU from her fingers on the grass. She fell back- 
wards, with difficulty supporting her poor body with her right 
hand upon the first step of the doorway. 

*' I rose to run to her assistance. 

'^The children came back, wondering and weeping with 
loud cries. 

*' My old mother, afirighted at the tumult, came out half 
dressed upon the balcony, to see what misfortune had happened 
to Denise. 

**She recognised me, gave utterance to a scream, and 
stretched out her arms. I ran to her, embraced her, and 
carried her back to her bed of death. 

^ Then I returned to raise and comfort Denise, half dead 
with terror. I lifted her all trembling in my arms, to bear 
her back to the house, and to seat her on the wooden bench by 
the side of the table. 



IX. 

** < Is it indeed you, Claude, under these tattered clothes ? * she 
said. ' Is it indeed you, my poor Claude, with this beggar's 
wallet P Has such unhappiness overcome us, that a child of the 
Huts, so skilful a workman, and so generous to others, has to 
beg his bread from door to door ? Ah, my God I * 

^1 soon reassured them; explaining to them why I had 
exchanged my dress with the idiot on the side of Milly, that I 
might not be recognised by the shepherds, but learn all the 
news of the house without entering it, unletf .... I 
dared not finish my thought, for fear of recalling the past to 
Denise. But I drew from the pocket of my under dress a 
handful of thirty-sou pieces, that I had earned and laid aside, 
at Lyons and Ma9on, for the house, if they should have need of 
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it ; and I showed Denise the sleeves of my shirt, which was 
made of fine woven cotton doth, such as the proudest damsel 
of these parts would have been glad to have, to make up into 
tippets and aprons. 

'* These signs convinced them both that I was not a cast- 
away and a beggar, returning home to shame my family. 

X. 

" They made me eat and drink with the children, who soon 
became accustomed to me, and laughed as they took possession 
of the doak and wallet of the mendicant. 

^*A few words sufficed to recount to them my tour of 
France. 'My God I what a great world it is!' they both ex- 
claimed at my stories. Denise became pale when my mother 
asked me if I had not met a damsel who pleased me ; and if I 
vras not betrothed to any one P And she became crimson, and 
went out hastily, under pretence of giving grass to the young 
kids, when I answered, ' Ko, I had never thought of marry- 
ing.' 

** When I was alone with my mother, she took advantage of 

. our being by ourselves, and related to me all that had passed 

during my absence from the house, hurriedly, and in a low 

voice, lest she might be heard by Denise, and cause her to 

weep. 

XL 

** * Ah ! my poor Claude,' she began to say to me, ' what 
wrong I have done you I and what need I have of your 
forgiveness ! We should never will otherwise than the good 
God wills, my boy, — or sooner or later our will is crushed 
beneath x^. You loved Denise — Denise loved you. I willed 
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it otherwise ; I was too partial to my poor Gratien. It was 
natural, since he was the most afflicted of my children. I 
thought Denise only was wanting to reconcile him to his sad 
life. She made a sacrifice to ohey me, — the good girl ! She 
said to me, "Aunt, I will marry whomever you wish, since to 
you I owe everything, and you are as my mother.** And I 
made you leave us, thinking you were a strong lad, with arms 
and eyes, who would find plenty of other brides, whilst there 
was but one for the poor blind. And see what has come of 
it, my boy I 

xn. 

" ^ Grief entered the door of the house before you had well 
closed it on leaving ; Denise was seized with a sickness which 
clung to her for six months, and which took away the use of 
her arms, her strength, and her colour ; she became pale as 
violets under the shadow of the hazel-trees. 

" ^ The blind one knew nothing of it, for no one told him, 
and to-morrow seemed to him as to-day. Her gentleness and 
complaisance were always the same, and the sound of her 
voice became more tender than ever, — ^it was like the clear, 
sweet tone of a bell when struck by the hammer. He took 
this as a sign of her increased affection for him, the poor 
innocent I and waited impatiently till I should say to him, 
" Thou mayst address Denise.** 

" ' At length I told him. Denise consented without a mur- 
mur to my commands. She had no dislike to Gratien; on 
the contrary, she loved him as an afflicted brother. She 
consecrated her whole life to his heart, as the dpg we gave 
him, when he was a child, attached itself to his lap, which 
he would never quit. I betrothed them in a year after you 
had left us, and they only waited till after the £^te of St. 
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John to be married. There was no bustle — ^no merry-making 
— ^no change in the house, any more than if a new servant had 
entered it. Gratien was quite happy, and Denise kept her 
secret to herself. But if thy bag came by accident to fall 
from the nail to the ground, or if some relative, passing by 
the Huts, asked news of thee, or mentioned thy name, she 
would go away to call the fowls, or to sweep the landing of 
the steps. There was never, however, a word passed between 
us on the subject. 

xni. 

"'Three years went by thus; and Denise bore first her 
daughter, and then her boy. It seemed that this might put 
new joy in the house. Alas ! no ; it was not as I thought. 

" ' One evening, when the neighbours were talking about 
you, a young man from St. Pierre, returning from the army, 
passed the Huts, met the blind on the step of the door, 
and said to him, "I have come from Toulon-on-the-Sea, thy 
brother Claude worked there, in the quarry of the garrison ; 
but he will not work long, the poor feUow!— his, comrades say 
that he has some grief at heart, — that he will neither divert 
himself with them, nor drink with them, nor laugh with 
them; that he is drier than his hammer, and thinner than 
his saw; and that he will not live through the winter. He 
has just gone away from there, — ^no one knows to what other 
quarry : I was not able to find him out, to ask him for any 
commissions for home." 

'' ' The poor soldier did not know the evil he did. * His words 
were a deathblow to the poor blind. Denise, who was at the 
back of the house giving the breast to her little girl, also 
heard it all. She seemed not to notice anything ; but the news 
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80 turned her mDk, that we were obliged to nourish the child 
by one of our goats. 

** * As to the blind, he uttered a piercing cry, and struck his 
forehead with his hands, as if he had seen for the first time a 
great light from God. ** Ah I I have killed my brother 1 ** he 
exclaimed to me in a low Toice, in returning to the house that 
evening. **My happiness has destroyed him. I cannot live 
longer." 

XIV. 

'* * Since that day, he had not a momenfs peace. Denise 
herself could not afford him a word of consolation. Her voice, 
at other times so necessary to his hearing, now seemed to affect 
him painfully. He slept no more ; he no longer ate with any 
relish; he was unwilling that either the children or Denise 
should be near him in the house or the yard ; he would go 
and lie do¥m alone in the shed with the cattle ; he would not 
even suffer me to comfort him ; he ssud, ^ It is you who have 
sacrificed them for my happiness ; you have killed them ; and 
I am a Cain I May the good God pardon us for all this, and 
may He quickly take me to Himself.** I fetched a doctor to 
him. The doctor said, "The man has no disease; it is his 
heart that is sick. You must try to nurse and indulge him in 
everything, poor woman I ** 

*^ ' At the end of six months, he died, without any disease, 
asking your forgiveness, and saying, " Denise, Denise ! do not 
reproach me through eternity for having loved thee in the 
place of another. I have snatched happiness from thy heart 
and from another's. I am content to die as a punishment 
for my crime;** and uttering many more such bitter cries, 
Claude ! 
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C( 



' Nevertheless, Denise, the children, and I, wept for him. 
He was so good ! It was his goodness that killed him. 

XV. 

*' * All this was nearly two years ago, my poor son. Since that 
moment time has been wearisome to me. I was taken ill with 
remorse for thy sorrow and for that of Denise, and with grief at 
the death of thy brother. My arms lost their strength as well 
as my heart ; my limbs would scarcely serve to carry me to the 
fields; and my task was no sooner commenced, than I was 
forced to lean for support on the handle of my rake. I was no 
longer fit for anything but to sit on a stool, keeping watch over 
the beasts, and spinning. 

** ' Denise, already sufficiently occupied with her two little 
ones, was now obliged to rise before day, and to stay up till 
after midnight, to attend to all the work ; to manage the barley, 
the hay, and the chestnuts ; to dig, to weed, to reap, to gather 
in the sheaves, and to thrash the ears ; to pluck the chestnuts, 
and, in short, to attend to everything. She was insufficient for it 
all, poor child, and bread began to be scarce on the table. I 
have been forced to keep to my bed for three weeks past. The 
cattle have been obliged to attend to themselves, and the dogs 
too. Denise passes the da3rs by my pillow to console me. 
Misery was at the door, as well as grief at the heart, when the 
good God sent you. May He bless you as I bless you, my poor 
Claude I Perhaps He will grant us recompense for all if you 
can remain with us now ; becoming the helper of your mother, 
the father of the children, and who knows,* she added, weep- 
ing, * a second time the betrothed of Denise I* 

" • Oh, yes ! mother,' I replied, * if Denise will not despise 
me, now that she has seen me in the dress of a mendicant, I 
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will remain ; I will never go away again. I will love these 
little ones as my brother*s children and my own. I will love 
Denise as I have ever loved her, and as she shall consent that 
I may love her.' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



I. 



*'Thi8 conyersation over, I went to Ma^on, to purchase a coat 
and other clothes suitahle to 'my condition, to replace the rags 
of the idiot. 

*' By my return the next day, my mother had told every- 
thing to Denise. She welcomed me kindly when I went in, 
and served me with soup at the bottom of the table, in the 
place where she used to serve me when she was a girl and I 
her betrothed. I took the little boy and gu*l upon my knees, 
and embraced them so fondly that she could see that it was 
for her sake I loved them. In truth, sir, the little girl re- 
sembled her, and I felt in embracing her that I was embracing 
both. 

" We said nothing to each other of marriage, because my 
mother told me it was necessary to procure permission from 
the mayor, and a dispensation from the curcy before there could 
be marriage between a brother-in-law and sister-in-law. 

*'It was then, sir, I went down to the chateau, and your 
mother, who was so generous and so beloved in all the moun- 
tain, received me very kindly, and provided me with all the 
necessary papers. I saw you at that time, sir, quite young, 
in the garden, with your sisters. I knew not then that you 
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would one day come so often to these rocks to conyerse with a 
poor man like me. 



n. 

'^ As soon as I was provided with the papers authorizing our 
marriage we resumed the terms of courtship we were formerly 
on, beneath the shadows of the hazel-trees, and along the 
edges. The children plucked wild poppies, or robbed the 
nests of the nightingale near us, running each moment to show 
their prizes to their mother. Denise laughed and cried, and 
laughed again, like an April cloud. She looked even more 
bonny than at eighteen, now that she slept the whole night 
through, that bread and milk covered the table in plenty, pur- 
chased with my savings, and that she felt me there by her side, 
with no one who could ever come to upbraid or separate us. 

'* I had bought her a dress of blue stuff, trimmed with red, a 
cotton apron, and shoes fastened with metal buckles, as bril- 
liant as her crucifix. Her cheeks had become blooming as ripe 
apples. She ran in the slope of the meadow after her little 
girl, with steps as light as if she had been a child herself. How 
young we were ! How merry we were I How happy we were, 
sir! The day drew near for us to go down with all the 
family to the village to be married. My mother herself bad 
grown young, and had begun to see the sunshine in the yard 
once more. The nine years that had passed were nothing but 
a dreadful dream, which already seemed to us to have lasted 
but a night. 



ra. 

** Whilst waiting our nuptials, I had returned to my labour, 
in order to put a little comfort into our house, and to buy the 
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cabinet and the stock of linen in which, in these parts, the 
i^imitnre of the newly married consists. As I had been such a 
long time absent from the valley of St. Point, and the other 
stonecutters did not labour at such moderate prices as myself 
for the poor, I found plenty of work to do in the hamlets of 
the mountain. One had married his daughter, and wanted 
to build a new room for his son-in-law ; another wanted his 
bam, his sink, or his pig-stye restored ; the women wanted salt- 
boxes, and the men grindstones ; farmers asked for troughs for 
their cattle ; and labourers for roimd stones for their doorway. 

^' Although I took little, I earned more than was sufficient 
to provide for our household. I cleared my old quarry, be- 
tween the Huts and the valley, of all the rubbish that had 
fallen down and been accumulated by the rain during these 
nine years, and all the brambles that had grown over it. 
Under the fine old firs where Denise had formerly brought me 
my repast, I had made a hollow opening like a cavern, from 
which I had cut large blocks of square stone, yellow as butter, 
which would have sufficed to build the high column of a 
cathedral. I had found again the strong arms of eighteen ; 
and at every blow of my pick I said to myself, as I saw the sweat 
filling like great rain-drops upon the stone, * This is for her' ; 
and I felt stronger at evening than when my day*8 work began. 
Ah, sir, it is a happy repose when peaceM love fills the 
heart! 

** And in the house every one was gay as a child. 

IV. 

"My mother had made fritters and wheaten cakes for the 
wedding-day, which was fixed for the Wednesday of the Feast 
of St. John. She had invited the young men and women, 
our relations, who lived in the village, or were scattered here 

n 
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and there through the hamlets ; there were a dozen of them, 
as many sons and daughters of the dealer as the rest. The 
dressmakers had come to make the wedding-gown and cap of 
Denise, and were fitting it all day long, sometimes one part, 
and sometimes another. You might have heard jesting and 
laughter in the house from morning till night. 



V. 

** As for me, sir, I laughed with them for a moment, then 
went down to my work again, but without applying very 
closely to labour during the last few days. My heart was too 
much with Denise. However, I had prepared a surprise for 
the wedding — a grand finish for the fireworks of St. John, 
which it is the custom to let off on our mountains on the 
eve of this fite, and a charge of powder stronger than those 
to be fired at our house as a sign of nuptial rejoicing. I 
laboured secretly for eight days to hollow out a mine such as 
those I had seen made in the rocks of Toulon, capable of 
exploding the whole of the great arch under the fir-trees of 
my quarry, and of giving me, without further trouble, mate- 
rials enough for six months work. 

*^ I had said nothing of it to any one, not even to Denise ; but 
fixed that it might go off at the close of the wedding-feast, that 
each one a league off upon the mountains and in the valley, 
might say, on hearing the report, — There goes the sign of the 
stonecutter^s wedding. I had poured in half a hundredweight 
of powder, well filled up with stone-dust from above, to avoid 
accident! I had attached to it a match which would bum 
slowly, and which I had covered up with gravel-dust and dry 
grass, that the beasts might not disturb it with their feet. Only 
I knew the bunch of nettles where the end of the match lay, 
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rolled up on leaving the earth near the quarry at the hottom of 
the road. 



VI. 

" The day before the weddmg I went again to the quarry, to 
keep my arms in as we say ; I struck the stones a few blows 
with my pick and crow, I examined my match, I prepared my 
tinder, and laid down a train of powder reaching to the road, 
and I said to myself in remounting, ' You shall strike a light, 
the powder shall take fire, the train shall bum, it will slowly 
communicate fire to the match, you shall haye time without 
hurry to return to the Huts, you shall take a glass in your 
hand to drink to the health of your friends in embracing 
Denise, and the blast will sound.* 

*^ That was my idea, sir. 

vn. 

*' This done, I descended, running all the way to the Tillage 
of St. Point, to buy six bottles of white wine for us to drink 
the next day at the wedding. I amused myself a little with 
one and another — the tavern-keeper, the bell-ringer, the eurS^ 
and his servant. Every one stopped me — every one con- 
gratulated me upon my happiness in marrying such a good and 
handsome widow, for she was well known and loved, though only 
seen perchance at the church and the great f(^tes, and never at 
the dance. They called her, as I have told you, the wild girl 
of the Huts ; but she was only esteemed the more for all this. 
They offered me everywhere a glass of wine, and I could not 
refuse it without being discourteous, and I drank a little too 
much ; the proof of this is, that I, who only whistled when at 
work in my quarry, ascended to the Huts when it was almost 

jx 2 
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night, singiDg so loudly that my voioe startled the hirda already 
gone to roost in the bushes and on the trees. 



vni. 

" I thought of nothing but my happiness in being to-morrow 
the husband of Denise, and of going down there with her with 
a large bouquet in her bosom, and another o^ pinks upon her 
cap ; I saw her already on my arm, with her beautiful shoes on 
her feet, or in her hand, for fear of cutting them with the 
pebbles. I had altogether forgotten that that was the eve of 
St. John, the night upon which they carry torches of lighted 
straw, and branches of burning pine, upon the mountain. On 
approaching my quarry in the shade, I heard some sounds 
amongst the leaves, like the whispering of women and children 
high upon the other side of the quarry under the great fir. 
I stopped and said, ' This must be Denise, the dressmakers, and 
the children who have come out to meet me partly in jest, and 
partly in surprise at not seeing me return before.* And it was, 
indeed, too true, for at the moment this thought occurred to 
me, I heard the clear tremulous voice of Denise shouting to me 
with all her might, and laughing from one edge of the quarry 
to the other. The children shouted with their pretty little 
voices like her, crying out merrily, ' Claude, Claude,' across the 
wood. I leplied— shouting, too, that my voioe might reach 
them who were high np, whilst I was below— «' Denise, Denise, 
is that you f here am I,* and I took some steps, runnii^ to go 
and embrace them, struggling up the sides of the deep quarry. 

** But at that moment, shr, a bri^t light fell on my eye, 
and a dozen voices of boys, girls, and children, began to shout 
too from the opposite edge to the one where I had heaid 
Denise. These were the young people, our wedding guests, 
who had come to f^te and surprise me, to pass the night at the 
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Huts, and to carry their torches of straw and their branches of 
burning pine around Denise and me as a token of rejoicing. 
They had just lighted them on hearing me answer Denise, 
and advanced uttering cries of joy, and throwing their flames 
and sparks above their heads in the gloom. 



IX. 

" By the reflection of these lighted torches, I could clearly see 
Denise at the top of the quarry, right over the arches facing me. 
Her son held her by the hand, and her little girl was hanging 
from her neck, seated on her arm, as one represents the Holy 
Virgin carrying the Infant Jesus. She looked towards me with 
a look of happiness and love, her face glowing in the light of the 
blazing branches. I stretched out my arms to her — then sud- 
denly uttered a loud cry, and made her a sign to fly from the 
spot where she stood. A thought struck me like the blow of 
a hammer falling on my head. The boys and girls had ap- 
proached the edge of the road where I had laid the priming of 
my train in the morning. A spark blown by the wind would 
be sufficient to kindle the match, and to make the rock over 
the cavern where Denise stood blow up. 

*' Alas I sir, the thought came too late. I had not time to un- 
glue my tongue &om my palate, and to stretch my hand towards 
Denise, when a clap of subterranean thunder broke out beneath 
her feet, and I saw her lifted, with her two Uttle children 
hanging from her neck, as high as the top of the great fir, and, 
falling back upon a doud of smoke, like a saint descending 
from heaven, she was swallowed up in the vault, which opened 
and then closed over her, with a sound like the crash of worlds 

Great God! why did it not engulf me with 

her . . . . P 

" I could not restrain a cry of horror.** 
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X. 

I saw that the poor man was unable to proceed ; I pitied his 
profound emotion. I hastened to lead him towards another 
subject, and to diyert his thoughts from this horrible denoue- 
ment of his love, reserving for another day the details of a 
catastrophe which is yet spoken of amongst the mountains. 
He understood me ; he rose trembling. '' It was the will of 
God, sir.** He bent, as under the Divine hand he felt upon 
his head. 

We both resumed in silence the path from the valley. In 
passing the foot of the deserted quarry, he turned aside. I 
could perceive a stone cross against an old pine trunk, I had 
not remarked before, above a large heap of ruins. This was, 
no doubt, the place where he had seen Denise, after the explo- 
sion, lifted towards heaven, like a saint on the bosom of a 
cloud. 

This time he accompanied me to the border of the meadow. 
I seemed to have become dearer to him since I had wept with 
him over the fate of Denise. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



I. 



When I saw him on the following Sunday, he exclaimed, 
** Alas, sir I what do you come to seek ? I have nothing more 
to say. Denise was found dead, with her two children buried 
in the ruins of the cavern. The doctor told us they must hare 
been already dead, scorched and suffocated by the fire and 
smoke of the explosion, before falling into the grave I had 
unwittingly dug for them. 

"They laid them there at the spot where you are sitting, 
by the side of my mother, who was unable to survive the 
calamity a single day. Could you lift up the covering of turf 
from this bed of earth, you would see a whole family lying 
there. 

" They keep a place for me, sir, as you see ; there la my 
nuptial bed, by the side of Denise.** 

I saw an empty space between two tombs. 

'* And you live there,** I said to him, with sympathy and 
compassion, "always face to face with your buried love ?** 

" I could not live elsewhere,** he replied ; " my heart has 
taken root there, like the box that draws its sap from the 
dead.** 

"And do you never murmur, Claude, against the Provi- 
dence which has twice shown you happiness so near, twice 
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to snatoh it from you, when you thought you held it in your 
grasp ?•• 

'* I murmur against the good God, sir I ** he exclaimed, with 
astonishment. *^ Oh, no ; He knows what He does, sir ; we 
know only what we suffer. But I haye slwajs thought that 
sufferings were the desires of the heart of man, bruised and 
crushed within it, until it emits the fragrant savour of resig- 
nation, that is, of perfect prayer, and entire and uncom- 
plaining submission of will beneath the hand of the Most 
High." 

*^ But may not human desire, bent down beneath the hand 
of God, rebound, Claude, like a compressed spring when we 
remoye the weight that holds it down ?** 

'' Yes, sir ; but if it rebound in this world, it is rebellion 
against God ; if above, it is paradise.** 

" And what is paradise, in your creed, Claude ?** 

" To do the will of G^ in heaven as on earth, sir.** 

'^ But if the will of God above should still be opposed U 
yours, and should separate you still from her you love ?** 

'* Then, sir, I would wait ; yes, sir, I would wait an eternity 
without a murmur, until the good God said to me, ' Here is she 
whom you seek.* " 

** You believe, then, without doubting, that you will be re- 
united to Denise ?** 

**Yes,su-I*' 

"When?" 

" When it shall please God.** 

" And do you suffer, in waiting His pleasure ? ** 

*' I suffer no more, sir, now ; I love, and I hope.** 

*« And you believe ; do you not, also ?** 

** I have not the trouble of believing. I feed on two loves ; 
and 18 not love, fiuth ?" 

" You are not, then, wholly unhappy ?** 
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'* Not unhappy at all, sir. God gives me grace to recognise 
Him, even in my sorrows. Can any one be unhappy in the 
constant society of the good God ?*' 



n. 

I frequently came, during the course of this summer, to see 
Claude, and to conyerse with him upon various themes, but all 
of them connected with spiritual things. I always found the 
same enjoyment in the simphcity, and, at the same time, the 
elevation of his words. It was like the honey of wild bees 
flowing from the trunk of a tree, whose sweets we suck with 
pleasure, after a long walk in the sun on the borders of the 
wood. 

I passed some time without returning to St. Point. In 
18 — , I was there again. I ascended to the Huts. I found 
there nothing but a wild goat, who cropped the grass that grew 
on the site of the ruined and abandoned cabin. Within the 
enclosure, a mound, slightly elevated above the rest, might be 
seen, by the side of that where Denise slept. 

On retracing my way, I met one of the sons of the dealer, 
who had been collecting plums blown down by the wind in 
the ordiard of the Huts, and filling with them the panniers 
of his ass. 

*^ Claude, then, is dead ? ** I said to him. 

** Yes, sir ; two years the feast of St. Martin,** replied the 
poor peasant. 

"Ofwhatdidhedie?** 

^* Oh I sir, he died of the love of God,*' as Monsieur the curS 
says. 

" How of the love of God, Benoit ? We live by this ; we 
do not die of it,** I said. ** It was perhaps of the love of 
Denise?*' 
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^' Ah ! sir, he loved the good God so much, that his thoughts 
looked not heyond him. He cared not for himself any more 
than a svrallow who has just left his shell, and who could not 
eat if his mother did not hring food to his nest. He had laid by 
nothing for years of sickness. He laboured in all the hamlets 
for the love of God. He used to say to those whose work he 
had done, * K I should ever become infirm or sick, you will 
nourish me — ^will you not ?' 

^* And at last, sir, he had his leg broken, and his shoulder 
dislocated, in restoring the roof of the widow Baptistine's cabin, 
which had fallen down in the night upon her and her children; 
in savmg their Hves he lost his own.*' 

*'But every one cared for him, did they not, in his last 
sickness? for the people are very charitable here, especially 
when it does not require them to lay out a poor farthing.** 

**Yes, yes, sir; they bore him on a litter to his hut, 
and one one day, and one the next, went up to carry him 
bread, and to turn him on his pallet ; he would have wanted 
nothing if he had wished it ; but he was so afraid of injur- 
ing others, and of taking something that did not justly belong 
to him, that he would accept absolutely nothing but a bit of 
bread for himself, and a bit for his dog. And when anything 
else was offered him, and pressed on him, like a bit of meat 
or a drop of broth to sustain him, or a sup of wine to re- 
vive him, he would say, * No, I have not earned that from you; 
I will not have it ; I should do your children wrong* ; and 
there were no arguments nor entreaties that would induce 
him; everything had to be carried back. 

'' One day that he appeared weaker than usual, my wife and 
I went up and took him a basin of broth made with a chicken 
we had killed for him, and I said, * Take it, Claude, we have 
killed our little pig, and have made soup of it.* 

''*0h, no!* looking at the basin; *that is not the broth 
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of a pig, you have killed a fowl to regale me with; but 
I must not accept your bounty, because I should never be able 
to repay it/ 

'* We did our best to persuade him, but without success ; he 
would not drink the broth, that would strengthen him, — ^he 
accepted nothing but bread : my wife left the basin full upon 
the shelf by his bed, and we went away. The next day, when 
I went back to bear him company, on the Sunday, the full 

basin was where we had left it ; and he, sir ^he was dead 

with weakness, with his black dog lying upon his feet I Ah ! 
he was indeed a saint of the good God ! '* 

in. 

Now, when the autumn leads me back to St. Point, I pay 
one visit to the Huts, at the time when the chestnut-leaves are 
fidling. The tomb of poor Claude inspires me with prayer, 
resignation, and peace. I love to sit down there, at sunset, 
to think of Denise and of him, reunited beneath the rays of 
that sun which never sets I 



IV. 

I miss this man from the valley. The little lamp I used to 
see from my window, shining at night amidst the mist of the 
mountain, is like a star which has gone out in heaven; or like 
a glow-worm one is accustomed to see lighting up the turf under 
the hedge, and which is suddenly extinguished beneath the 
feet : it was but a worm of the earth ; but this worm of the 
earth held a ray of fire from the great orbs. Such was poor 
Claude I Sometimes, in the midst of the fields, when all is 
silent in the valley under the burning atmosphere of noon on a 
sunmier day, I listen involuntarily, my ear bent toward the 
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side of the mountain, and I Haxicj I can hear the^xegular an< 
distant sound of his hamm^, falling and falling upon, 
sonorous rock, like the sound of a rustic pendulum in th{ 
timepiece of eternity! ' 
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